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THE most interesting and noteworthy eccle- 
siastical excavation that has ever been under- 
taken in England since the Reformation is 
that which was planned and partly executed 
by the East Riding Antiquarian Society to- 
wards the close of last September. Up to 
that date there had been no examination of 
the remains of any one of the twenty-five 
religious houses pertaining to the most inter- 
esting of the monastic orders—the only one, 
too, which is of English origin—the order of 
St. Gilbert of Sempringham. Mr. W. H. St. 
John Hope and Rev. Dr. Cox directed for a 
week the digging operations of a large gang 
of labourers at Watton Priory, with the result 
that the ground-plan of the great conventual 
church, divided down its entire length for the 
two sexes, was uncovered, and several points 
as to the puzzling conventual arrangements 
made necessary by the remarkable statutes of 
the order were made clear. The results were 
explained to a large meeting of the members 
of the society on the site on September 26, a 
report of which appears in this issue under 
“Proceedings.” ‘The exposed portions are 
now covered in again, that they may not be 
damaged by the winter’s frosts; but it is 
already arranged that the work will be re- 
sumed and carried out next summer. 


Watton Priory was the largest and most 
wealthy of the double houses of the Gilber- 
tine Order. Its careful examination has 
already thrown much light on this remarkable 
development of Christian life in medizval 
VOL. XXVIII. 





primary importance to ecclesiologists and 
wise theologians. It is not a little singular 
to note how the matter has been treated by 
the press. The Yorkshire daily papers gave 
fairly good sketchy accounts of the excava- 
tions. The Atheneum and the Builder gave 
more or less careful and critical, though brief, 
descriptions. The Roman Catholic Zadcet 
had an interesting article on the subject ; but 
the two leading Church of England papers, 
the Guardian and the Church Times, had 
not a word to say. The London “dailies” 
and other papers that might have been ex- 
pected to give at least a paragraph, either 
ignored the subject or blundered stupidly. 
The Daily News, nearly a month after the 
event, announced that the Archbishop of 
York had contributed 45 to the excavation 
of Walton Abbey ; another paper stated that 
Warter Priory (a small house of Austin 
Canons) was being dug up; whilst a third 
said that the East Riding Antiquarian Society 
were upturning the sod that concealed a 
church of the well-known Ghibelline Order ! 
High-class papers that would scorn to allow 
a penny-a-liner to twaddle on most scientific 
or abstruse subjects, seem to think that any- 
one can scribble information on matters of 
antiquarian research, or else that such subjects 
can safely be ignored. The rubbish that anti- 
quaries have often to put up with in the papers 
is anything but creditable to a considerable 
part of the English press. 
& & 

The style of information that ably conducted 
provincial “dailies” are content to pro- 
minently insert under the head of “ Arche- 
ological Discovery” is well illustrated by the 
following paragraph, which we take from an 
issue of the Birmingham Daily Gazette at 
the end of last month. It reads as follows: 
* A find of interest to antiquaries was made 
yesterday at Tamworth during some excava- 
tions in the roadway near the historic castle. 
At a depth of about eight feet was discovered 
the base of what was apparently at one time 
either a large urn or a font. The substance 
appears to be half-baked clay, of a fluted 
design, sparingly ornamented with oak 
leaves, and probably of Saxon or Roman 
workmanship. The piece is about a foot 
long, eight or ten inches wide, and two 
a) 


England, and the whole subject is one of 
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inches in thickness. It is in the possession 
of Mr. H. J. Clarson, the borough surveyor.” 
If this “find” is a large urn, it cannot be a 
font! Was a font ever known to be made of 
half-baked clay? If this fragment has Saxon 
characteristics, it cannot in any way resemble 
Roman work, and vice versé. To an antiquary 
the whole thing is as absurd as if the re- 
porter had said, of some modern fragment of 
earthenware, that it had formed part of 
either a milk-jug or a pig-trough, and that 
it was either of Staffordshire pot or Worcester 
porcelain ! 


te 

The “finds” in the upturned soil at Watton 
Priory, in addition to the usual and expected 
tiles, glass scraps, and fragments of iron- 
work, etc., also included some unexpected 
objects. The Rev. Dr. Cox found and put 
aside a good but not quite finished flint 
arrow-head ; a piece of late Celtic red earthen- 
ware, the base of a wheel-turned vessel ; 
a rim fragment of dark-coloured undoubted 
Romano-British ware; and, strangest of all, 
a Persian copper coin of comparatively 
modern date, which was the only coin the 
extensive diggings produced. 


A noteworthy discovery has been made 
during the restoration, by Mr. Temple Moore, 
of Lockington Church, in the East Riding ; 
it has been kindly communicated to us by 
Dr. Stephenson, of Beverley. The church is 
chiefly Norman, with later insertions. On 
the south side of the nave was a vault- 
chamber above ground, the burial-place of 
the Constables. The coffins were removed 
therefrom during the restoration and buried 
in the churchyard. The floor of this cham- 
ber was excavated about six feet to make 
room for the heating apparatus. During this 
process twenty-one skeletons were uncovered. 
At least twelve of them were lying side by 
side, north and south, separated by stones 
placed at the side of the heads. With one of 
them was foundanecklace of different coloured 
and diverse shaped beads, glass, amber, and 
earthenware, representing almost all ‘the 
varieties usually associated with Anglo- 
Saxon interments. With the same skeleton 
was found a large bronze fibula lacking the 
pin. This body and some others were par- 


tially under the Norman wall, showing that 


the first church was erected on a site pre- 
viously used as an Anglo-Saxon cemetery. 


The latest work of exploration carried out 
near Grassington this summer, says Mr. 
Ernest E. Speight, was the examination of 
a curious heap of stones standing at the 
highest part of the Lea Green pasture, and 
visible both from the village below and from 
the heights of Rylstone Fell. In construc- 
tion it resembled the mouth of a mine-shaft, 
with a mound of loose stones surrounding 
the blocked entrance, and had been variously 
described as a shaft, a stone-quarry, and a 
miniature beacon-hill. Professor Boyd Daw- 
kins, however, suspected the place as con- 
cealing something more than limestone, and 
upon his suggestion the centre of the inner 
hollow was cleared out. The digging re- 
vealed a depth of 4 feet of limestone pebbles, 
covering a layer of clay of 3 inches in thick- 
ness, under which was the solid rock. The 
height of the surrounding wall of stones was 
8 feet above this solid rock, and the diameter 
of the mound 66 feet. 


Working into the eastern portion the men 
came across some fragments, including parts 
of a skull, 6 feet north-east of the centre; 
5 feet from this further east was a skeleton 
of large size in fairly good condition, stretched 
at length with the head towards south, one 
hand near the skull. Another interment 
was discovered 12 feet south-east of the 
centre, skeleton straight out, head towards 
west ; 16 feet north-north-west of centre, dry 
amongst the white limestones, was a third 
skeleton, of whose skull the facial bones 
were almost complete—a rarely occurring 
find in these cairn interments of the dales. 
The fourth interment was found 8 feet due 
south of the centre, lying doubled up with 
the head pointing west. Further fragmentary 
remains were discovered, much broken by 
the pressure of stones, of which the pile 
was entirely built. Four iron knives were 
found close to the bodies, similar to those 
obtained in the other barrows opened, and 
in the Lea Green settlement. A bone pin, 
a bronze pin, and a link and a sharp-edged 
tool of the same metal were also found, there 
being no trace of flint. All the remains and 
other finds are kept for the present at Gras- 
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sington. The work has been discontinued 
for this year, to be commenced, it is hoped, 
next spring, when an examination will be 
made of the larger settlements and the better 
preserved tumuli. Before then Mr. Speight 
will endeavour to prepare the full report of 
the first season’s work. 


&¢ ke 
The Antiguary has always contended for the 
recognition by the Government of the claims 
of English antiquities and early art in pre- 
ference to those of France, Germany, or 
Italy, and we are, therefore, specially pleased 
to learn that Mr. Edward F. Strange has 
recently been engaged, on behalf of the 
National Art Library, South Kensington 
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Museum, in reporting on the carved screens 
and pulpits of the churches in the Start Bay 
district of South Devonshire. With the 
assistance of Mr. H. Jackson, he has secured 
for the museum nearly forty photographs, 
with the necessary measurements, of wood- 
work in the churches of Kingsbridge, Chivel- 
ston, Black Awton, South Pool, Stokenham, 
Slapton, Sherford, Portlemouth, Dodbrooke, 
and East Alvington. Prints from these will 


shortly be placed in the library, and will be 
available for issue to readers. 


Most of the 





churches in the Start Bay district of South 
Devonshire have sun-dials affixed to some 
convenient portion of the exterior. They 
are all incised on slabs of the local slate, 
and are generally destitute of any metal 
fitting (except the pointer), of ornament, 
motto, or even of date. The one at Black 
Awton, being a little more pretentious, 
seemed worthy of record, and we give a 
drawing from Mr. Strange’s pencil. It faces 
nearly south, and is in good condition. 


ke 

The motto WE Must (sci/. DIAL, #.e. die all) 
is a quaint rebus-like joke which is occasion- 
ally met with in different parts of the country. 
It is found on the east end of the chancel of 
Kedleston church, Derbyshire. Under the 
form WE SHALL, it also appears in Buxted 
churchyard, Sussex, and over the south porch 
of Bromsgrove church, Worcestershire. It 
is an old witticism. Silvanus Morgan finishes 
his work, Horologiographia Optica, published 
in 1652, with these words: “So that as I 
began with the Diall of Life, so we shall dye 
all. For Mors ultima linea.” 


¢ & & 
On September 19 the Bishop of Peterborough 
conducted the dedication service at the open- 
ing of the tower of Irthlingborough parish 
church, near Wellingborough, which has been 
rebuilt in consequence of its dangerous con- 
dition. The church was endowed in 1375 
by John Pyell, who was Mayor of London 
in 1373. It was originally a structure of 


‘ considerable proportions and architectural 


beauty. The tower, which is detached, is 
ninety-six feet high, and surmounted by an 
octagonal battlemented lantern. The new 
tower is an exact replica of the old, in three 
kinds of local stone. It seems singularly 
unfortunate that rebuilding should have been 
necessary, but a trustworthy correspondent 
assures us that it was an absolute necessity. 
* 

Two letters have reached us from Fellows of 
the Society of Antiquaries, in connection with 
the recent issue of the splendid number of 
Vetusta Monumenta, descriptive of the con- 
tents of a tomb of an early thirteenth-century 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1890. With 
this finely illustrated work and its interesting 
contents we have dealt at some length in 
another part of our columns, but these two 
02 
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letters raise the difficult and somewhat intri- 
cate question as to whether future generations 
are ever justified in opening the graves of 
their forefathers, more particularly if they are 
Christian graves within a consecrated build- 
ing. Neither of these letters are printed in 
this number, because both have anonymous 
signatures, and it seems in all respects desir- 
able that in such a discussion the true name 
should not only be given to the editor, but 
should be printed with the communication. 
Under this condition letters on the subject, 
if not too long, will be willingly inserted. 


ek & 
Meanwhile it may be well just to briefly state 
what occurred with regard to the tomb that 
has now been identified (almost certainly) 
with Archbishop Hubert Walter, who died in 
1205. A Purbeck marble tomb in the chapel 
of St. Thomas in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury had long been assigned to Arch- 
bishop Theobald, 1161. It was, however, 
considered too late in date for that assump- 
tion to be correct, and Professor Willis sug- 
gested that it had been constructed “to 
receive the bones of some of the archbishops 
who had been removed.” ‘To resolve the 
doubt that existed whether the tomb con- 
tained the body or bones of one person or 
more,” the authorities determined to examine 
it. On March 8, 1890, in the presence of Rev. 
Canon Holland, Rev. C. F. Routledge, and 
Dr. Brigstocke Sheppard, the slabs forming 
the tomb were removed, and beneath it an 
unopened stone coffin was found. The lid 
was raised, and “there was seen the body of 
an archbishop, apparently with all his vest- 
ments, etc., entire as when he was buried.” 
On March 10 a fuller examination was made 
in the presence of Canon Holland, Arch- 
deacon Smith, Rev. W. A. Scott Robertson, 
Dr. Sheppard, Rev. John Morris, S.J., and 
Rev. Pére Du Lac, S.J. Subsequently, and 
most fortunately in the interest of archex- 
ology, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope and Dr. 
Wickham Legg were permitted to make a 
minute examination of the bones and other 
contents of the coffin, and we are quite sure 
that their investigations would be conducted 
with all possible decorum. Then the coffin 
and tomb were reclosed. But out of the 
coffin were abstracted the crosier, chalice, 
paten, ring, pall-pins, mitre, buskins, and 


sandals, as well as the apparel of the amice, 
and considerable parts of the chasuble, 
tunicle, dalmatic, and stole. These relics 
are now deposited in the small chapel or 
vestry on the north side of the chapel of St. 
Thomas. For our own part, we refrain for 
the present from expressing any decided 
opinion one way or the other, save remarking 
that it does seem to us more decent, now 
that all these remnants have been so care- 
fully illustrated, described, and exhibited, 
that the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury 
should once more open Archbishop Hubert’s 
tomb (which had been preserved inviolate 
for seven centuries), and replace the whole 
of the funeral ornaments. 


Mr. George Bailey, of Derby, again puts his 
facile pen at our disposal by sending us the 
sketch of a remarkable capital from the old 





south doorway of the fine church of Tutbury. 
It has a special interest, as Mr. Bailey re- 
marks, from the strong Roman influence 


visible in the details. This may be noted in 
the costume of the figures, and particularly 
in the almost exact bit of Roman moulding 
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that comes out clearly in the enlarged frag- 
ment of the abacus. The central figure of 
the three is very quaintly arranged. He is 
giving his blessing to two men, apparently 
being sent out on a mission, and he man- 
ages to do it round the corners to both at 
the same time! 
5 

In the south wall of the same church a 
Norman tympanum has been built in, which 
gives a very graphic portrayal of a boar-hunt. 
This piece of sculpture has been often 
noticed, but, so far as we are aware, not 
engraved until now from Mr. Bailey’s sketch. 
Other hunting scenes on Norman tympana 





sion on it, and early in October it was re- 
placed in the church. We understand that 
there is every intention erelong to re-establish 
it as the parish font, in the place of its present 
substitute, which is embellished all over with 
ornaments highly suggestive of a wedding- 
cake. By the way, why do the authorities of 
this church persist in giving to it the double 
dedication of “ All Saints and St. Mary”? 
This is quite wrong ; the church is, beyond 
all doubt, simply and solely dedicated to All 
Saints, or All Hallows. 


b & & 
In the quarterly issue of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis for April, 1893, a most interest- 

















occur at Kedleston and Ashford, Derbyshire, 
and at Little Langford, Wilts. Unfortunately 
the left side of this sculpture is now much 
obliterated, but traces are discernible of a 
man on horseback, as described in Sir 
Oswald Morley’s History of Tutbury, printed 
in 1832. The boar is also a prominent 
feature in details of the grand west doorway 
of this church. 


&¢ &¢ & 

The old Norman font of the great church of 
All Saints, Chesterfield, was discarded in 
1843, when such sad havoc was made with 
most of the old furniture of the church. It 
is a fine massive bowl, 32 inches in diameter, 
and 23 inches deep, and has been originally 
carved with a fine flowing design in arcades. 
Most of this ornament has now perished, 
much within our recollection, for we have 
known this font well for more than a quarter 
of a century, whilst it has been standing in 
the old vicarage gardens. With two previous 
vicars of Chesterfield we have pleaded in vain 
that this ancient font, so rich in hallowed 

-associations, might be sheltered within the 
church’s walls. Now, however, we are re- 
joiced to say that the new vicar—Hon. and 

Rev. Cecil G. Littleton—has taken compas- 








ing account was given by Mr. A. Stepney- 
Gulston of “ Vicar Pritchard’s Home,” locally 
known as the “ Palace,” which forms so special 
a feature in the town of Llandovery. Vicar 
Pritchard was born at Llandovery about 1575, 
was instituted vicar of his native place in 
















1602, and held that preferment till the time 
of his death in 1644. He was the author of 
Canwyll y Cymry, a book which it is said has 
done more than any other, save the Scrip- 
tures, to foster in the hearts of Welshmen that 
spirit of religion which distinguishes them 
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among the nations. The house which was 
the vicarage in Rees Pritchard’s time is one 
of considerable pretensions, and of remark- 
able interest; and, as a piece of Domestic 
architecture (notwithstanding the rough treat- 
ment that it has received), it is second to 





nothing of the kind in Carmarthenshire. The 
plaster ceiling of the principal room is beauti- 
fully ornamented. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. J. Romilly Allen, editor of the Archao- 
logia Cambrensis, we are able to give a sketch 





of the house, as well as four details of the 
plaster ceiling. 
¢ &¢ 


This house, so rich in antiquarian interest 
and in hallowed associations, has been lately 
presented as a gift to the town of Llandovery 
by the late Mr. D. Lloyd Jones, who pur- 
chased it at a cost of £800. It will scarcely 
be credited that it is now proposed to destroy 
the old vicarage, and to convert the site into 
municipal buildings of a cheap modern type. 
We are glad to learn that considerable local 
feeling has been stirred by this barbarous 
proposition, and it is ardently to be hoped 
that an enlightened public opinion will 
promptly check the town council of Llan- 
dovery in a course which, if persisted in, 
cannot fail to cover them with shame and 
confusion. 


We are entirely in accord with a contemporary 
who called attention to a scandal in the 
Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition at the recent 
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Church Congress at Birmingham. In the 
official catalogue of the Art Exhibition appear 
the following entries : 


“Lent by the Rev. J. R. Mills, D.D., 
St. Michael’s Vicarage, Coventry. 
194. A Silver-gilt Benediction Cross used in 
blessing the Russian Army. 
195. Large Copy of the Gospels in Silver- 
gilt Covers. 

196. A Jesu. 
197. A Silver Shrine Lamp. 

(All the above were taken from Sebastopol 
Cathedral when the English entered on 
Sunday, September 8, 1855.)” 


Sacrilege, according to the primary mean- 
ing given in the most popular of our dic- 
tionaries, is “the crime of breaking into a 
church and stealing from it.” The articles 
named above are certainly in no sense 
munitions of war, and there can be no shadow 
of an excuse for this looting of a church. 
The officers or privates who committed this 
wrong were absolutely guilty of the sin of 
sacrilege. Anyone retaining property, how- 
soever acquired, knowing it to have been 
sacrilegiously stolen, is himself a sharer in the 
sin. Surely Dr. Mills, now that his probably 
heedless participation in sacrilege has been 
pointed out, will promptly make restitution of 
this stolen sacred property to the cathedral 
church of Sebastopol. We shall take care 
that a copy of the Antiguary containing this 
note reaches (1) the Archimandrite of the 
Greek Church in London, (2) the Russian 
Embassy, and (3) the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Sebastopol. 


Mr. Tindall Wildridge sends us a correction 
of the paragraph on p. 93 of the September 
number of the Antiguary, stating that “a cap 
of maintenance” was sent by Hull to the 
Royal Archzological Institute’s exhibition of 
municipal insignia in London. This state- 
ment was taken from the official catalogue, 
but it is now authoritatively corrected. “Hull 
had its cap or ‘hatt,’ as it is styled in the old 
records, of maintenance from an early date, 
no doubt from the time in the reign of 
Henry VI., when the mayor was allowed to 
have a sword borne before him, ‘ in the king’s 
name, but not the king’s presence.’ This 
cap, however, disappeared about 1835, when, 
at the reform of the corporation, the old cere- 





monial customs were swept away. I know 
well the son of the last sword-bearer of Hull, 
who remembers his father (Samuel Doyle) on 
occasions of official display, bearing the sword 
over his shoulder, or erect, and wearing the 
‘Hat of Maintenance.’ It was of crimson 
velvet, and in shape like the familiar beef- 
eater’s hat, but at that date somewhat more 
limp in appearance. I was particular to 
ascertain of him that it was perfectly un- 
adorned, except by a narrow band; for I 
remembered to have seen an entry of 1734, 
in which the corporation is debited with the 
receipt of some 7s. 6d. for gold lace taken oft 
this identical hat.” 


& &¢ & 
On October 4 the Archbishop of York re- 
dedicated the partially reconstructed rood- 
screen of the grand old church of St. Mary, 
Beverley. The screen dates from the period 
of the reconstruction which followed the fall 
of the tower in 1520, and is an interesting 
example of late Perpendicular woodwork. It 
consists of three bays of unusual width, the 
centre bay being occupied by the doors, and 
all being filled with tracery of six lights. At 
some unknown date—probably in the last 
century—it was removed, and about half of 
each of the outer bays cut off to make it fit 
between the tower piers. These mutilated 
bays have been completed, a vaulted cove 
and cornice (which had been entirely de- 
stroyed) have been added, and the screen 
re-erected in its original position on the west 
side of the eastern piers of the central tower. 
The screen as it now stands is, however, only 
the western part of the original screen. There 
is a width of some g feet between the screen 
and the back of the returned choir-stalls, and 
it has been clearly shown that the screen was 
originally a double screen, with a very wide 
loft ; indeed, the four posts of the passage of 
two bays in depth which connected the 
screen and stalls (under the loft) are still 
preserved in the church. We hope the re- 
placed screen may some day be completed. 
The screen showed traces of decoration in 
gold and colours, but so many coats of paint, 
graining and varnish had been added that it 
was impossible to preserve these slight indic2- 
tions of colour. The screen shows some 
excellent detail, and proves—as, indeed, does 
so much of the church itself—the folly of 
condemning even late Perpendicular work as 
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debased. The way in which the old work 
has been refitted, and the happy design of 
the renewed vaulted cove and cornice reflect 
the greatest credit on Mr. John Bilson 
(Botterill, Son and Bilson), the architect. 


We recently copied from one of the old 
register books of the church of St. Mary, 
Beverley, the following rhyme as to the 
seasons wherein marriage was not per- 
missible : 
“RULES FOR MARRIAGE. 
“When Advent comes do thou refrain, 

till Hillary sett y* free again. 

Next Septuagesima saith the nay, 

but when Low Sunday comes thou may. 

Yet at Rogation thou must tarrie 

till Trinitie shall bid the mary. 

“Nov. 25, 1641.” 

Like rules as to times prohibited by the 
Church are given in prose in the registers of 
Dymchurch, Kent (1630), and of Wimbish, 
Essex (1666). John Sharpe, Archbishop of 
York, 1691-1714, in a visitation charge to his 
diocese, expressly names the observance of 
the prohibited times of marriage. 


With regard to the recent alleged discoveries 
of a series of Roman camps and remains 
in Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire, to 
which reference was made by Mr. Haver- 
field in our last issue (p. 161), a corre- 
spondent who is a distinguished antiquary, 
and thoroughly reliable, writes that he has 
carefully inspected the sites on the Gloucester- 
shire side of the Wye. He was accompanied 
by another F.S.A. who pays special attention 
to Roman remains. They came to the con- 
clusion that none of the banks and remains 
referred to by Mr. Greene were of distinctly 
Roman date. They saw nothing like a 
Roman camp. Some of the banks are un- 
doubtedly artificial; parts of them are 
ancient, possibly pre-Roman, and other parts 
decidedly modern. Very likely a portion of 
the remains may have belonged to Offa’s 
Dike, or to some similar defensive work. 
One of the secretaries of the Gloucestershire 
Archeological Society also visited Chepstow 
and the neighbourhood to examine these 
“camps,” and returned quite unsatisfied. 


Another Roman villa has recently been found 
at Caerwent, in digging for the foundations of 


some farm-buildings on the north side of the 
road from Caerleon to Chepstow, in Caerwent. 
Remains of two or three pavements have 
been laid bare, and careful drawings of them 
have been made by Mr. R. Milverton Drake, 
the architect, who is taking the greatest in- 
terest in the discovery. It is to be hoped 
that this villa will not be allowed to share 
the fate of most of those which have been 
found at Caerwent previously, and of which 
hardly a trace remains, the tessere, etc., 
having been taken away as relics by visitors 
and neighbours. 


The excavations which were brought to a 
conclusion at the end of September in the 
Isle of Salamis have resulted in the discovery 
of a hundred ancient tombs, lying in five 
parallel rows. Most of them are oblong and 
quadrangular in shape. Another discovery 
is that of a large cemetery, the first yet found 
with Mycenian characteristics. The sepul- 
chres, which are very small and narrow, are 
constructed of unhewn stones. The bodies 
of the dead were probably not buried in an 
extended position. Fifty antique vases of the 
Mycenian epoch, and in a good state of pre- 
servation, have also been found, together with 
a number of objects in bronze and gold, 
including rings, buckles, spindles, and other 
things. The cemetery belonged to an un- 
known city, not the home of Ajax, but 
situated, according to Strabo, opposite the 
Isle of gina. 
& & & | 

A comparatively new departure in museum 
arrangement, which will very muchadd, if 
generally adopted, to their value and use, 
has been made at the University College, 
Gower Street. Professor Flinders Petrie, 
F.S.A., has had assigned to him the long 
gallery at the top of the south wing of the 
University buildings as an Egyptian museum, 
Here for some time the Professor has been 
engaged in arranging the late Miss Betham 
Edwards’s collection of Egyptian artistic 
objects, as well as those of his own gathering. 
In many ways the collection promises to be 
well cased and attractively arranged ; but the 
point to which we desire to draw the atten- 
tion of curators and museum committees, is 
that a copious and well-selected collection of 
works on Egyptology will be placed in the 
gallery for the use of students. 
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The death is announced, says the Atheneum, 
of M. Louis Bourel, mayor of the ancient but 
small bourg of Limesy, near Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, at an advanced age. Besides effect- 
ing the rebuilding of the church and other 
public edifices, he devoted himself to the 
archeology and to the history of the families 
which at the time of Domesday and after had 
held the lordships. His excavations were 
directed to pre-Roman and Carlovingian 
relics. He has left a work in the hands of 
the Abbé Rolin, a Norman antiquary, which 
deals with the families of Limesy, Toeny, 
Tancarville, and others, to which he had 
devoted years of labour. 


Rev. Charles Kerry, the well-known antiquary 
and editor of the journal of the Derbyshire 
Archeological Society, is preparing an ex- 
haustive account of the interesting old tapestry 
at Hardwick Hall. It will appear in the next 
volume of the Derbyshire Society’s journal, 
which will be issued to subscribers towards 
the end of next January. The Duke of 
Devonshire has contributed £10 towards the 
due illustration of the paper. 


That enterprising society which so appro- 
priately bears the name of “Henry Brad- 
shaw,” and which was founded in 1890 for 
the editing of rare liturgical texts, more than 
fulfils the expectations that were formed of it. 
Last month we noticed the Bangor Antt- 
phonarium, and this month notices of two 
other volumes will be found under “ Publica- 
tions.” Those wishing to join the society 
should communicate with the hon. sec., Dr. 
J. Wickham Legg, 47, Green Street, Park 
Lane, W., or with the hon. treasurer, Rev. 
E. B. Dewick, 26, Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W. 
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4 ote on a Cetramara CHillage, 
near jParma. 


By RoBERT Munro, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E. 
I 


IT the beginning of last year I con- 
tributed to the columns of the 
Antiquary (vol. xxv., p. 14) a 
paper giving a short summary of 
systematic excavations conducted by Pro- 











fessor Pigorini on the site of a Zerramara 
village, near Parma, known as Castellazzo di 
Fontanellato. One of the most instructive 
results then announced was the discovery, 
outside the village, of the burying-place of 
its inhabitants, which*disclosed the fact that * 
the Terramaricoli disposed of their dead by 
cremation. The incinerated bones were pre- 
served in rude urns, which were placed in 
rows, side by side, and sometimes super- 
imposed in several layers one above the 
other. At this point the investigations for 
the season were discontinued, without, how- 
ever, determining the special characteristics 
of the necropolis, or by what means it was 
protected from profanation by men and 
animals. For the purpose of clearing up 
these doubtful points, Professor Pigorini, 
with the assistance of Cav. Luigi Scotti, has, 
during the months of August and September 
of this year, executed further explorations, 
the result of which he has communicated in a 
short notice to the Gazzetta di Parma of the 
5th inst. Let me just remind readers of the 
Antiquary that the Zerramara villages were 
constructed on a singular but uniform plan. 
A space of land, varying in size according to 
the requirements of the tribe or community, 
always rectangular and orientated, having been 
selected for the site of the village, it was 
surrounded by a deep ditch, the soil from 
which was thrown up into a dyke on its 
inner bank. The area thus enclosed was 
thickly planted with piles, and over them a 
wooden platform was laid, nearly on a level 
with the top of the surrounding dyke. It 
was on this platform that the cottages were 
erected, and access to them was got by one 
or more bridges spanning the surrounding 
ditch or moat. The result of the investiga- 
tions now brought to a close is to show that 
the necropolis was constructed and protected 
on precisely the same pinciples as the village. 
It contained in the interior a palafitte and 
platform, and was surrounded by a dyke and 
a ditch, the latter being about 10 yards 
wide. On the platform the urns were 
arranged as already described. The Terra- 
maricoli of Castellazzo had thus, besides a 
city of the living, a city of the dead, which 
indicates not only great respect for the 
deceased members of their community, but 
also faith in a life beyond the tomb. Pro- 
fessor Pigorini throws out a suggestion that 
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this discovery may lead to an explanation of 
another obscure problem relative to a funereal 
custom which prevailed at a later period 
(early Iron Age) in Italy and even extended 
beyond the Alps, viz., the habit of making 
urns in the form of a hut, a custom which, he 
thinks, may be a survival of the ancient burial 
rites of the Terramaricoli. ‘ Probabilmente,” 
says he, “le urne a capanna, come si 
chiamano, non erano che una sopravvivenza 
dell’ antico rito gia ricordato pel quale, 
l’intera necropoli aveva l’aspetto della citta.” 


SS 


King vane Peo at Rocking- 


By CHARLES WISE. 
fallianens 

MONGST certain papers which came 
to light at Rockingham Castle, a 
few weeks since, is one of some 
~ interest to antiquaries on account 
of the indication it indirectly furnishes of part 
of the route taken by Henry VIII. on his 
last journey towards York. It also illustrates 


the gradual stages by which some of the royal 
possessions, about that time, passed into the 


hands of subjects, and the reluctance of the 
later Tudor sovereigns to part with this par- 
ticular domain. The paper referred to is a 
memorandum by Edward Watson, the first 
restorer of Rockingham Castle, detailing the 
troubles and anxieties he encountered in 
securing possession of the castle site and 
grounds. He says the castle had been 
“spoiled and defaced by one Roger Ratclif, 
one of the Gentlemen of King Henry VIIL., 
his Privy Chamber, and the lead, slate, i iron, 
timber, windows and chimneys thereof by the 
said Roger Ratclif carried to Wythcocke in 
Leicestershire, where he built his house, all 
which was given unto him by the said King 
Henry VIII., and fourteen years defaced. 
. And the said King in proper person, 
after the said Castle was so defaced, being at 
Rockingham Park in his last journey to- 
wards York with Katherine Howard, then 
his Wife and Queen, came and saw the said 
Castle so spoiled, and liking well of the situa- 
tion thereof, he enquired how the same was 
decayed and by whom, and in whose default, 


when Sir Thos. Hennage, then groom of the 
Stole unto the said King Henry, answered 
the King, and said, Your Majesty did give 
the iron, lead, stone, windows, timber, etc., 
unto Roger Ratclif, towards the building of 
his house at Wythcocks, for Your Majesty 
was done to understand that of long time 
before it had been used and kept for a prison 
for offenders and Trespassers in the Forest 
and other Parkes and Walks and not in- 
habited in for lack of water, neither any cost 
done thereupon since the Lord Wells lay 
there, with which answer the King was satis- 
fied, and at that time the yard and ground 
within the Walls was let by lease to one 
Jeffrey Ratclif, brother to the said Roger, 
who occupied the same for a little close to 
wean calves and foals in and to feed oxen in, 
no house then standing but the old stable, 
which is now my buttry, and after the death 
of the said Jeffery I took also by lease the 
lands belonging unto the Castle and said 
scite and ground within the Castle by the 
name of Castle court . . . under the great 
Seal for 21 years, and it appeared no more 
before I levied the ground, which before was 
in hills, hollows, and trenches.” Shortly 
after this he appears to have made proposals 
to the Chancellor of the Court of Augmenta- 
tions for the purchase of the site of the castle 
and the “demesne lands thereunto belong- 
ing.” A special surveyor was sent down to 
inquire into the condition of the castle, etc., 
who reported it to be in ruins, “only the 
walles standing,” and that no hereditaments 
were attached to the property, “ saving ser- 
vices onely, which services he advertised 
them was very great, and that divers persons 
held their lands upon the said Castle by 
Castle-ward tenure or service, when they 
answered me the service should remain to 
the King, his heirs, and should not pass, but 
the scite of the Castle and demesne lands I 
should have for my money.” He was re- 
quired, however, first to “‘ get out the Par- 
ticulars,” for which particulars he searched in 
vain the offices of the various auditors, but 
no “mention was made of that Castle and 
Lands within any these offices by reason it 
was Crown Land.” He tried the Exchequer, 
but there also, he says, “‘was no mention 
thereof by reason the rents ... had been 
paid to him that was warden of the Forest of 
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Rockingham,” who paid it over to the keepers 
of the forest for their yearly fees. These 
negotiations were protracted during the reign 
of Edward VI. Early in the reign of Queen 
Mary he says, “ because I would be out of 
doubt of the matter I sued unto the Queen’s 
Attorney, Edward Griffyne, Esq.” Upon 
which he was cited before the Lord Trea- 
surer in the Council Chamber of the Court 
of Exchequer, where he seems to have had a 
warm time of it before the Attorney-General 
and the Barons. He says, “Finding no 
good matter against me, though many a 
charge and stormy word I had, for amongst 
them all I had no Friend, but every of them 
fully bent and meaning to have taken all 
manner of advantages, either of the writings 
or of my own tale, which well appeared, for 
they would not suffer me to have any coun- 
sellor or other to open my cause, but stood 
there alone to answer all their objections. In 
the end I craved, as before I had done, to 
have judgment after my long suit and trouble, 
and said further that if they saw any cause in 
right and conscience to judge against me, I 
was contented to lose it. Then said the 
Lord Treasurer, Mr. Watson, because the 
Castle beareth a great and an old name, and 
the name of the Forest also, it is most 
metest for the Queen. And I answered that 
a name it bare indeed which was Nomen 
sine Re, for the land that belonged there- 
unto was not worth half the trouble. Never- 
theless, very loth would I be to depart there- 
with because all the former days of my life I 
had travelled to get certain small parcels in 
and about the Town, and lacked a place of 
situation for an house, and I meant there to 
make it. Then said the Lord Treasurer, 
Well, then, Mr. Watson, let the Queen have 
it, and all that you bought there of the King 
her brother, and others, and you shall have 
as much good land where you will in North- 
amptonshire in any entire Manor where the 
Queen hath no house. And I gave his Lord- 
ship and all the rest thanks. Nevertheless, I 
desired to have the same in rest, because I 
had so long gone about to get some commo- 
dities thereabouts to the maintenance of the 
same, and so they departed, and willed me 
to make my choice of other lands, saying I 
should find others would content me as well 
as that Castle and Land, and so I came 





home not meaning to have any other choice, 
and shortly after died Queen Mary.” In the 
reign of her successor all the pleadings had 
to be gone through again, and Elizabeth 
evinced the same desire as her sister had 
done to retain possession of the Castle and 
demesne, but Sir Walter Mildmay having 
viewed the castle, at the request of Mr. 
Watson, and reported upon its ruinous con- 
dition, Sir Richard Sackville, the Queen’s 
cousin, pleaded in the applicant’s favour, and 
succeeded in obtaining for him a renewal of 
his lease. Readers of Rockingham Castle 
and the Watsons will remember how the pur- 
chase of the castle, etc., was ultimately 
effected by Sir Lewis Watson in the reign of 
James I. The “Rockingham Park” to 
which Henry VIII. and his Queen came 
was the New Park, formed in the time of his 
father, in which there was a royal hunting 
lodge built for the accommodation of the 
sovereign, the castle being uninhabitable. 
“Wythcocke” is now Withcote, in Leices- 
tershire, the seat of Colonel F. Palmer. This 
building was so modernized in the last genera- 
tion that no traces are visible of any spoil 
which may have been brought from Rocking- 
ham. Possibly some portions of the elegant 
little church, which stands close to the Hall, 
may be of Rockingham origin. The splendid 
glass of the windows of that church was 
brought from the priory of Ouston, on the 
same property. And in the same parish of 
Withcote is to be seen the site of the castle 
of Sauvey, an offshoot of Rockingham Castle. 
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Borough-English and the Wanor 
of fford, Salop. 
By H. M. AUDEN. 
sheds 

SFR HE custom of Borough-English is 
| said to have existed in nine Shrop- 
shire manors, but I have only 

~ been able to verify the fact as re- 
pre Ford and Edgmond, though it is said 
to have been the custom also in Condover, 
Loppington, and Wene.* 


* See Archdeacon Plymley, General View of the 
Agriculture of Shropshire, p. 93. 
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The Rev. J. B. Blakeway, in his Sheriffs of 
Shropshire, p. 205, says: “In the Manor of 
Alberbury, as in most others in Shropshire, 
copyholds descend by the custom called 
Borough-English to the youngest son.”* The 
estate of Benthall, however, to which the 
remark refers, though in Alberbury parish, 
is called in the eighteenth-century parish 
books “ Ford in Alberbury,” and its tithes 
are still paid to Ford. 

In 1086 Ford was an unusually large and 
important manor, with fourteen Jderewicks. 
In Saxon times it had been held by Earl 
Edwin, and paid £9 a year. After the 
Conquest it was conferred on Roger de 
Montgomery, the Norman Earl of Shrews- 
bury, to whom it paid £34 yearly. 

After the forfeiture of the last Norman 
Earl of Shrewsbury, Robert de Belesme, it 
was held by the Crown till 1230, when 
Henry III. granted it to Henry de Audley. 
It remained with the Audleys till 1392, after 
which it passed through several hands to the 
family of Troutbeck, who held it till 1511, 
when it came to the Talbots of Longford. 
Though the head of a hundred, the manor 
was extra-hundredal, and was represented by 
a provost and several jurors at the assizes. 
The local details of the history of Ford have, 

-in consequence partly of this independent 
status, not come down to us, except the fact 
of occasional Welsh inroads. In 1213, and 
again in 1260, the Welshmen came with fire 
and sword and carried away considerable 
booty, a fact of which the memory probably 
survives in the name of Welshman’s Ford, as 
applied to one portion of the brook which 
flows through the village. 

The fourteen berewicks of Domesday are 
all in the parish of Pontesbury, Ford parish 
only extending to the township of Ford itself. 

Edgmond, another Shropshire manor where 
descent was by Borough-English custom, was 
also granted to the Audleys, and had a some- 
what similar history, and I believe similar 
status, to that of Ford. 

' Two copies exist of the “Decree out ot 
Chancery between the lord of the Major of 
Foorde (als ffoordsholme) and the tenjfits 
thear,” from which the following extract is 


* I have been informed that within the last half 
century a gentleman succeeded to some property in 
the neighbourhood of Ford, as youngest son. 


taken. One, elaborately written, is in the 
Reference Library at Shrewsbury Free 
Library ; the other, apparently a copy of it, 
is among the Bowen MSS. (folio 4) in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. The latter 
contains a list of the tenants of the manor 
which is missing in the Shrewsbury MSS. 
The formal drawing-up of this deed of the 
customs and rights of the manor seems to 
have originated from a dispute with the then 
lord, John Talbot of Grafton, co. Worcester. 

“Extract from a statement of the rights 
and customs of the Manor of Ford, Salop, 
6 James I. (1608-9) : 


“ DECENTS. 


* Allso wheare any Coppiholder Dyeth sole 
seised of an estate of Inheritance in fee 
simple according to the custoin of the mannot 
of any Coppyhold or customary messuages 
lands tenements or hereditaments now in the 
tenure of any of the Comps of or in the 
said manno' in possession remainder or 
reversion. Then the messuage lands tene- 
ments and hereditaments whereas such 
Coppyholder dyed sole seised and the 
Inheritance thearof from and after such 
decease ought must.and shall decend and 
come by the custome of the said mannot 
unto the yongest sonne of the said Coppy- 
holder having more sonns than one, or els 
to the sonne of the Coppyholder having butt 
one sonne. And yf the yongest sonne shall 
dye without yssue of his body then to the 
next yongest son and for default of such 
yssue male of the body of the said Coppi- 
holder. Then to the yongest daughter having 
divers daughters, or els to the sole daughter 
of the said Coppyholder, having but one 
daughter. And yf the yongest daughter shall 
dye without yssue then to the next yongest 
daughter and for want of daughters and 
yssues of their bodyes then to the next 
youngest brother of the whole Bloud, or els 
to the sole brother of the whole bloud of 
the said Coppyholder having more brothers 
than one of the whole bloud, or els to 
the sole brother of the whole bloud of the 
said Coppyholder having butt one such 
brother. And for default of such brothers 
or brother to the yongest sister of the whole 
bloud of the said Coppyholder having more 
such sisters then one, or els to the sole sister 
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of the whole bloud of the said Coppyholder. 
And for default of such sisters or sister then 
to the yongest uncle of the said Coppyholder 
on the pte of the father of the said Coppy- 
holder. And in default of such uncle or 
uncles then to the yongest or sole Aunt of 
the said Coppyholder on the pte of the said 
father yf the said messuage lands tenements 
or hereditaments did or doe decend to the 
said Coppyholder as heyre to the father of 
the said Coppyholder or any of his ancesto's 
according to the custome of the said manno’. 
Butt yf the same messuage lands tenements 
and hereditaments did doe or shall Descend 
to the said Coppiholder so dying seised as 
heyre to the mother of the said Coppyholder 
or any of her ancesto"’ according to the 
custom of the said mannor. Then after the 
decease of the said Coppyholder the same 
ought must and shall descend for default of 
such sister or sisters as aforesaid to the 
yongest or sole uncle of the said Coppiholder 
on the pte of the mother of the said Coppy- 
holder. And for default of such uncles or 
uncle then to the yongest or sole aunt of the 
said Coppyholder on the pte of the mother 
of the said Coppiholder as heyre to the said 
Coppiholder so dying seised according to the 
custome of the saidmannor. And for default 
of such uncle or Aunt the same rule of 
Discent of Inheritance to be observed 
touching the heyres of further degree in 
bloud to the said Coppiholder so dying 
seised. And if any such sonn daughter uncle 
Aunt or cosen being heyre apparrant to the 
said Coppiholder so dying seised, That is to 
say hee or shee to whom the p’misses whearof 
the same Coppiholder dying seised as afor- 
said ought or shall decend after the decease 
of the said Coppyholder according to the 
custom heartofore specefyed do dye in the 
lyef tyme of the said Coppiholder then the 
said p’misses ought or shall descend after the 
decease of the said Coppyholder so dying 
seised unto such son daughter Uncle Aunt 
or coussen of such heyre apparrant of the 
said Coppyholder to whom the said p’misses 
ought or shall by the same custom heartofore 
specefied descend yf the said heyre apparrant 
had dyed thearof seised as aforsaid. And 
the same Custom and law to hould and take 
place of for and touching the discent of the 
right of Inheritance in fee simple wch any 


p’sonn according to the custom of the said 
mannor hath or ought to have in of or to 
any Coppyhold or customary lands tenements 
or hereditaments in the said mannor at the 
time of the decease of such p’sonn or 
p’snns,”* 





Mn Chronograms. 
By JAMEs HILTON, F.S.A. 


(Continued from vol. xxviii., ~. 170.) 
-_——<>—_____ 


XIV. 


TRACT in the library of the Rev. 
W. Begley shows the “ Fates and 
Fortunes” of the Jesuits’ College 
at Heidelberg from the year 1622 

to 1712, and presented in poetical form to 
the founder of the college, the most serene 
John William, Count-Palatine, Elector, and 
“ Archidapifer” of the holy Roman Empire, 
etc., on the occasion of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new church. The 
title-page commences, “ Fata Collegii Heidel- 
bergensis Societatis Jesu ab anno ere chris- 
tianze MDCXXII usque ad annum MDCCXII 
in lucem data,” etc. Printed at Heidelberg 
1712. The narrative is in Latin prose, 
printed in lines of varying length in the 
style of some long monumental inscription, 
accompanied by “epigrams” and Greek 
couplets, arranged in series, headed “ Fa- 
torum chronica series”; each series includes 
achronogram. The following are the chrono- 
grams, with English versions of the intro- 
ductory words : 

Fate 1.—The Bohemian army being put 
to flight and Heidelberg captured by the 
Bavarians, the Society of Jesuits accepts 
their first domicile there in 1622. 

soCIETas JEsV 
CSO REBELLI HOSTE, CAPT 

HEIDELBERG GLoRIosz INTRODVCITVR. 

Fate 2.—The society obtains two “ chairs ” 
in the University of Heidelberg in 1629. 
soClIetas IzsV DoCet 


In PVBLICA PHILO-ET-THEOSOPHICA 
VnIVersITATIs CATHEDRA, 


ONE 








* On the subject of ‘* Borough English” see paper 
by Mr. Edward Peacock, F.S.A., in Archeological 
Journal, vol. xlix., pp. 274-280. 
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Fate 3.—The society is strengthened by 
those who came from the monastery of 
Lobenfeld in 1629. 

soCIgTas JESV 
PIlos FVNDaTIONIS PROVENTVS 
E BONIS MONASTERII oOBTINET. 

Fate 4.—The Swedish army coming from 
all around, the society is driven from the 
captured town in 1632. 

soClreTas IzsV 
E PATRIA ET VRBE VI ABIRE 
ET FVGAM ARRIPERE DEBVIT. 

Fate 5.—The society, at the expiration of 
three years, returns to Heidelberg, now occu- 
pied by the imperial forces, in 1635. 

soCIetas IrsV 
PERACTO IN EXILIo sVo TRIENNIO 
oCCVpaTA A C&SAREIS HEIDELBERGA REDIT. 

Fate 6.-—-The society, on the conclusion of 
the peace of Westphalia, is again exiled from 
Heidelberg in 1659. 


IN PACE ABI£RE OMNIA, Post LONGCS 
ANNOS REDITVRA. 


Fate 7.—The society is again re-established 

by the Elector, Philip William, in 1685. 

soCIeTas IzrsV A PHILIPPO WILHELMo 

ELECTORE PALATINO, EST AB EXILIO 
REVOCATA ET GLORIOSE RESTITVTA. 

Fate 8.—The society is again driven from 
the unfortunate town by a conflagration 
caused by the French in 1693. 

soCIETATI JESV, NEC HEIDELBERGA, 
NEC IN TOTO PALATINATV SECVRVS ERAT 
LoCVs pro sVo DIVErsorIo. 

Fate 9.—On the peace of Ryswick, the 
society is again recalled by the Elector in 
1698. 

soCletas IgsV, FACTA RISVVICI PACE 
POST BELLA DENVO REVOCATA 
HEIDELBERG REVIXIT. 

Fate 10.—The society accepts from the 
same Elector a larger space for rebuilding 
their college in 1702. 

soClIeTas IzsV pro CoLLecII sVI FABRICA 


EX PARVO ET ANGVSTO SPATIO 
NOBILIVs sPpATIVM aCCIpIt. 


Fate 11.—The society lays the first stone 
for the building of their college at Heidel- 
berg in 1703. 

A SOCIETATE JESV PRO FABRICA sVI NoVI 


CoLLeEcII pVBLICo ATQVE sOLENNI 
RITV PRIMVs PONITVR LapIs. 


Fate 12.—The society is ascribed to the 
university by the same Elector, and various 
professorships are assigned to it in 1706, 

soClIetas IgsV, IVssV prINCIpPIs 


ELECToRIs ADsCRIBITVR VNIVERSITaAtTI 
DIVersas IN EA ACCIPIT PROFESSVRAS. 


Fate 13.—The society accepts from the 
same founder the monastery of Neuberg to 
provide for the support of the college in 
1706. 

PRINCEPS ELECTOR EX NOVA GRATIA 
ASSIGNAVIT NEOBVRGICI MOoNASTERII 


PROVENTVS PRO ConGRVA CoLLecII 
SVSTENTATIONE. 


Fate 14.—The society, with the approval 
of the same Elector, their founder, lays the 
first stone of the new church in 1712. 


DoMVs IrsV CurIsto sACRA 
* 
PLENA DESVPER GRATI2 DVLCEDINE 


* 
CIRCVMDasITVR. 


Then follows a whole page of chronograms 
forming an inscription which purports to be 
that put on the foundation-stone. It con- 
sists of thirty-four lines, each one making the 
date 1712, for which the Antiguary cannot 
afford space. The tract contains fifty chrono- 
grams. 


The very full title-page of another tract 
(folio size, pp. 13) begins thus : 


‘PALMA GLORIOSA 
DVRA POST FRIGORA CONSVRGENS IN ATHERA. 


Seu, Carmeli Wormatiensis domus Sacra per 
bella diversa szepius eversa die sacra divo 
Josepho florentissima palma velut palma 
assurgens in ardua. Cujus structura palma 
symbolica stature palme assimilata,” etc. 
Printed at Worms, 1713. The title narrates 
that the sacred house of the Carmelites at 
Worms, having been destroyed in the time 
of protracted war, now arises out of its 
misfortunes, as a palm-tree after a time of 
severe cold, on the festive occasion, the day 
of St. Joseph, under the auspices of Francis 
Lewis, the general of the order, when the 
foundation-stone of the new church was laid. 
Odes, “epigrams,” and emblematical allu- 
sions in honour of the event fill several of 
the pages, including a votive address in 
Latin, printed in the form of an obelisk on a 
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pedestal, filling one page, and containing six 
chronograms of 1713. On the last page is 
what purports to be the inscription on the 
foundation-stone, composed entirely in Latin 
chronograms of the year 1713, twenty-three 
in number. It is, however, too long and not 
sufficiently interesting for the pages of the 
Antiquary. The tract contains in all thirty- 
five chronograms. 


The chronicle of Freiberg in Saxony. A 
thick small quarto volume in two parts, 
pp. 507 + 707 + 26 +96, total 1,336, with an 
engraved frontispiece indicating the famous 
silver mines: ‘Theatrum  Freibergense 
Chronicum,” etc., by Andrew Moller, 1653. 
The narrative is in German, the history and 
record of events of considerable interest, 
mingled with chronograms, mostly in hexa- 
meter and pentameter couplets, such as the 
new cathedral organ built, repaired, and 
renovated ; various public buildings erected ; 
many persons of distinction noticed ; con- 
flagrations, droughts, inundations, alarming 
comets, false coiners branded, poisonings, 
scarcities, pestilence, immoral clergy, re- 
ligious matters and disturbances, to the 
number of sixty-eight chronograms, most of 
which are from the pen of Valentin Apelles, 
rector of the university, where he died in 
1582, aged 67 years. 

CLerRICVs VRBE PROCAX pVNCTVSQVE 

LIBIDINE VT &sTRO 


FREIBERG SATAN VERBERE CONCVTI- 
TVR. = 1260. 


QVARTO INCENSA IACENS FREIBERGA CALES- 
Cit In IcnNE 
VrBs, ET NOX ITA TER TERNA NOVEMBRIS 
ABIT, = 1484. 
It might be alleged that here is evidence 
of the early use of chronograms were it not 
that we have the date of Valentin Apelles’ 
death. He made chronograms for many of 
the early events, beginning with 1211, and so 
down to 1580, the date of the burning of the 
castle of Waldenburg : 
IcnIBVs IN FEBRVIS STAT VALDENBVRGA 
TREMITOVE. 


“Spiegel des Pragerischen Elends” is the 
beginning of a verbose title-page, meaning 
“The Drama of Prague’s Grief,” written in 
1680, the time of the pestilence at the city 
of Prague, in the German language mixed 


with Latin, by P. R. Redlich, hospital phy- 
sician, 4to., pp. 74. Printed at the Jesuits’ 
College at Prague 1682. The subject has 
both a religious and medical motive; it 
contains but four chronograms. This one, at 
page 71, is the date of the book: 

CurIstVs rorTITVDo Mza, sANITAs, 

VerIras, sALVs ET VITA. } =so, 
FINIs, 
Another applies to the pestilence at Vienna: 


CEssABIT PESTIS NOXIA RESTAVRATO 
CVLTV sINE MACVLA ConCEPT& 
VIRGINIS, RENOVATA FoRI = 1679. 
IVstTITIA, PVNITA VsVRIA 
PRAVITATE. 


t.¢., The noxious pest will cease when the worship 
of the Virgin’s Conception-without-spot is re- 
stored, when the administration of justice ts re- 
newed, and when usury and depravity are 
punished. 


A German guide-book to Marienbad, by 
Dr. Lucca, printed 1874, records two chrono- 
grams, the first inscribed on a commemora- 
tive cross : 

CHOLERAM AFINIBVs NostRIS ARCVIT 
VERVs Del FILIVs. = 1832. 
2.¢., The true Son of God has dispelled the cholera 
Srom our region. 

The next records a cure, said to be inscribed 
on a rock in the neighbouring forest : 
NAIADES SALVTARES, RESTITVERE, FLORA 
OPVLENTA OBLECTAVIT SAXONI® REGEM. = 1834. 


2.¢., The health-giving Nymphs have restored, 
and the fruitful Flora has delighted the King of 
Saxony. 


A tract, pp. 42, 4to., by Sebastian Neimeir, 
printed at Munich, 1710, is chiefly a panegyric 
on St. Thomas Aquinas, the “angelic doctor.” 
The words which occupy the page preceding 
the title are printed so as to represent the 
outline form of a pyx or monstrance, which 
exhibits ©, the “‘Salutaris Hostia,” in the 
centre ; the words indicating that purpose 
and meaning form five chronograms of the 
date 1710. The title-page begins thus: 


CHRONOGRAPHICUM. 
APPLAVsVs ‘EVCHARIsTICO - FESTIVVs, 
CurIsto IzgsV DEO TRANSVBSTANTIATO, [=1710. 
A DoCTorE ANGELICo E1Vs VERO ZELa- 
TORE PIz INTONATVS. [=1710.] 
Then continuing on in German to explain 
the purpose of the work, its application to 
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the festival of Corpus Christi, and the help 
originally rendered by the saint at the insti- 
tution of that festival in 1262-1264. The 
authorship and the imprint of the book are 
thus declared at the conclusion of the title- 
page : 

A sSACRAMENTI EVCHARIsTI@ INDIGNO 
PRESBYTERO, (=1710.] 
ACCEDENTE APPROBATIONE ET PERMIs- 


SIONE sVPERIoRIs, [=171!10.] 
Dat@ tTypPIs E oFFICINA MonaCensl 
STRAVBIANA. [=1710.] 


And at the end of the dedication the author 
signs his name as: 
P. SEBASTIANVS NEIMEIR, PREDICATOR 
CasTRENsIs. {[=1710.] 
The substance of the tract is in a series of 
religious poems, in German mostly, in honour 
of St. Thomas Aquinas, who in 1262 drew 
up a service to be used when the Pope 
declared the universal observance of the 
Corpus Christi festival Chronograms in 
Latin appear on nearly every page; many 
of them apply to the saint. These are 
especially personal to him, the first only 
marks his own date: 
THOMAS, IVBAR AQVINATICVs NASCITVR.= 1224, 


DIVVs eECCLEsI@ DoCtor agVInaTICo, 
ANGELICVs IN VITA LVX NOVA VRBIs ET 
orzIs. Io! =1710. 
THOMAS CHRISTI TRANSVBSTANTIATI ACRIS 


DEFENSOR. =1710, 
Io THOMas DECor, ET IVBAR CastITatIs 
INGENS, =1710, 


The total number of chronograms is sixty- 
three, of which four only are in German. 
The tract is composed with much care, 
though the immediate occasion for it does 
not appear. It is very rare ; the only copy I 
know of belongs to the Rev. W. Begley. 


“‘Vita sanctissimi confessoris et pontificis 
Huberti,” etc, the life of St. Hubert, bishop 
of Liége, a rare 4to. volume, printed at Brus- 
sels, pp. 69. Of this saint it is recorded that 
he was born of noble race ; that he abolished 
the worship of idols in the “remote and 
barbarous country” of the Ardennes; and 
that he died in the year 730, according to 
the following chronograms on the half-title of 
the book : 


DVX HVBERTVs HOC ANNO SANCTVS. (=730.) 


TRANSIIT AD sVpEROS ILLVCENsS VIRTVTI- 
BVS. 


(=730.) 


The book is designed to commemorate the 
thousandth anniversary of his death, A 
handsome engraving represents him in 
bishop’s robes, and sixty-one chronograms 
scattered through the pages make the date 
1730; this hexameter is an example: 

AB ANNIs MILLE EX VITA DICessIT HVBERTVs, 


The life of St. Roch can be studied in the 
Bollandist’s Acta Sanctorum, vol. xxxvii., pp. 
380to 415. A brief notice of him is given also 
in Butler’s Lives of Saints, under the date 
August 17. He was born of noble family at 
Montpellier, in France, late in the thirteenth 
century. He is chiefly known for his bene- 
volence among the poor during the time of a 
raging pestilence, until he himself fell sick, 
and, being unable any longer to help others, 
was shunned and abandoned by the world; 
then he crawled away to the forest, where a 
dog seems to have been his only companion 
and friend. He was honoured chiefly in 
France and Italy, where pictures of him 
hang in numerous churches, representing him 
as pointing to the plague-spot on his thigh, 
with his dog beside him. He died about 
the year 1327. A brotherhood of St. Roch 
was instituted at Brussels, where a fiftieth 
year jubilee thereof was held in April, 1782, 
and commemorated in a contemporaneous 
pamphlet of eight pages, 4to. size, printed 
there. In it are recorded that circumstance 
and some events of his career in short 
sentences, composed entirely as chronograms, 
twenty-nine in number, not, however, giving 
the saint’s dates, but only the date of the 
jubilee year. A legend of the saint tells that 
his dog brought to him heaven-sent food in 
his forest retreat. This chronogram con- 
firms it : 


opIBUs DesTITUTO, CANE IpsI PANEM por- 
RIGENTE C&LITUs NUTRITUR. = 1782. 


A printed broadsheet in praise of one Mr. 
Imhof at Nuremberg, expressed by twelve 
Latin and German chronograms. ‘The first 
one is: 


VIVaT IOANNES CuHRISTOPHORVs AB IMHOF ! 
PATER PATRI&, VRBIS ET GENTIS DECVs !=1732. 


A broadsheet on the death of Prince Eugene 
Francis of Savoy, showing his portrait, with 
five chronograms. The first is: 


EVGENIVs PRINCEPS EHEV! INOPINATA 
Mors sVos DeLeVItT TITVLos. = 1736. 
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Printed at Augsburg. He was commander 
of the Austrian forces and one of the allies 
of the Duke of Marlborough. 


A curious little book on the subject of 
noses illtreated by tobacco and snuff: 
“Raptus ecstaticus in Montem Parnassum, 
in eoque visus Satyrorum lusus cum nasis 
tabacoprophoris. Sive satyricon novum 
Physico-Medico-Morale in modernum tabaci 
sternutatorii abusum.” By J. H. Cohausen. 
Printed at Amsterdam 1726, pp. 128 A 
copy is in the British Museum. An engraved 
frontispiece is inscribed : 

NASICIDIVM IN PARNASSO ABSQVE GVTTA 
CrVorIs. = 5926, 
It is related in vol. ii. of Der Miirnbergischen 
Munts-Belustigung, by G. A. Will, that the 
Franciscan monastery at Nuremberg was 
burnt more than once, and on one occasion 
(in 1671) the fire was caused by some care- 
lessness in the use of tobacco. The event is 
marked by this couplet : 
AN FVIT IN FATIs, DES ANTIQVA, 
TABACI 
VT TE F@TENTIS STERNERET HERBA 
MaLa? 
a.t., Was it a fatality, O ancient house, that the 
_ 7 of stinking tobacco should overthrow 
thee 


= 1671. 


In Millin’s Antiguités Nationales, at page 
12, in the middle of vol. iv., there are a few 
epitaph chronograms. This one denotes the 
cause and date of death of someone: 
INDIGNVs MorBVs PVSTVLA NIGRA RAPIT. = 1574. 


“Epitaphia joco-seria, Latina Gallica 
Italica Hispanica Lusitanica Belgica. Fran- 
ciscus Swertius, Antwerp: posteritati et 
urbanitati collegit. Cologne, 1645.” This 
is the title of a very curious book. It con- 
tains but one chronogram, at page 217, which 
was placed over the grave of a dog named 
Lodder, in seven Latin hexameter verses, 
making the date 1618. I know of nothing 
else of the sort. 


A book concerning certain schools and 
universities in Germany: “Die hohen und 
sciendern Schulen Teutschlands,” etc. Breslau, 
1741, 4to., pp. 860. By J. C. Kundermann. 
There are twenty-eight finely engraved plates 
of buildings and medals. The medals ex- 
hibit seventeen chronograms. One medal 
VOL. XXVIII. 


described at page 691 contains a line from 
Virgil, AEn. ii. 141, and a line from Ovid, 
which are both chronograms of 1723. The 
medal was struck to commemorate the jubilee 
of the University of Altdorf in that year. 

A folio volume devoted to the praise ot 
Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, and 
commemorating his funeral in 1632, is en- 
titled “Monumentum Sepulchrale . 
Mauritii Hassize Landgravii . . . memoriam 
gloriz sempiternam erectum,” etc. Cassel, 
1641. A copy is in the British Museum 
library. Dispersed among odes and poems 
there are about twenty chronograms. There 
is a series of six composed in Latin hexa- 
meter and pentameter couplets, of which the 
first line counts up a number having no par- 
ticular application as 3363; the second line 
counts a number of the same character as 
1731; by subtracting the latter from the 
former the required date is manifested— 
7.¢.,. 1632—and so on with the other coup- 
lets. This is a very uncommon sort of 
chronogram. 

The Landgraves of Hesse are also com- 
memorated by medals inscribed with chrono- 
grams, as mentioned in ‘“‘ Historisch-Kritische 
Beschreibung . .. Hessischen Miinzen.” By 
J. C. C. Hoffmeister. Cassel, 1857, 4to. A 
copy is in the British Museum. Eleven 
medals have chronograms of dates from 
1707 to 1767. 


Three quarto volumes in the British 
Museum, labelled “‘ Carmina funebria Argen- 
toratenses,” press-mark 11408 ee, contain 
144 curious tracts, etc. Among them are a 
few chronograms in memory of some persons 
of note at dates 1612 to 1666 (vol. i., Nos. 1, 
4, 5» 31, 325 Vol. ii., Nos. 26, 37, 42, 46, 57; 
vol. iii., No. 31). 

“The Seven Years’ War,” a large en- 
graving, 31 inches wide by 17, represents an 
architectural facade with emblems, and por- 
traits apparently of the Elector, Ferdinand, 
and of Lauhdon, an Austrian general. There 
are also twenty-three “cartouches” contain- 
ing chronograms, with brief explanations 
recording certain events and battles, a 
curious example of an attempt to perpetuate 
the memory of events now difficult to 
identify. There are twenty-four chronograms 


of dates from 1759 to 1763. 
Another large engraving, a companion to 
P 
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the foregoing one in size, form, and purpose, 
represents portraits of the Austrian field- 
marshal, De Daun, and his “ comrade Hen- 
ricus.” Here are twenty-three chronograms, 
1759 to 1762. The object of their military 
operations was to maintain Frederick II., 
King of Prussia, against Austria, Russia, 
and France; England was his only ally. 
Some of the chronograms record the assist- 
ance rendered. Both engravings are in my 
possession. 


An old play in the Flemish language, 
printed at Bruges, 1720, pp. 72, contains 
twenty-two chronograms of the date. The 
title is, ‘ Bly-eyndigh truer-spel. De God- 
delijcke Voorsienigheyd beproeft, in Ber- 
tulpho en Ansberta,” etc. The name of the 
author is not disclosed. The chronograms 
occur in the dedication and at the beginning 
or end of the acts, and in the colophon, all 
in Flemish, and of the date 1720. 


A rare tract, “‘Applausus de auspiciatissimo 
apud Lovunienses,” etc., describes the arrival 
at Louvain of Charles Alexander, the Gover- 
nor of the Netherlands, on April 22, 1749. 
The streets of the city were decorated with 
triumphal arches, etc., with a profusion of 
inscriptions, of which ninety-seven in chrono- 
grams of the year 1749 are recorded in the 
tract. 


“ Hermanni Crusii Meursani schole Eber- 
feldane R. epigrammatum Libri IX.” Printed 
at Duisburg, 1679. This work contains 
“epigrams” on a great variety of events and 
persons, on the miseries of war and the 
happiness of marriage as experienced in 
Westphalia and Holland, combined with 
chronograms in Latin verse, thirty-eight in 
number, marking dates from 1672 to 1678. 
The library of the Rev. W. Begley contains 
a copy of the book. Another volume in the 
same library gives a further collection of 
“epigrams,” with chronograms of a similar 
character, mostly in Latin verse, thirty-one in 
number, marking dates from 1662 to 1694. 
The title is, “Fasciculi metrici epigram- 
matum, quorundam, aliorumque versuum in 
varia promiscué objecta compositorum, col- 
ligati per Adrianum Wilhelmum Bentinck.” 
Deventriz, 1700. 


“Otia parerga jucunda severiorum laborum 
condimenta,” etc., by Wilhelmus Neuhusius. 


Printed at Hamm in Westphalia, 1725. The 
author gives a 4to. volume, pp. 591, of Latin 
poetry, composed or collected for his own 
recreation when he was professor at the 
university at Hamm. Acrostics, anagrams, 
and chronograms are scattered throughout 
the volume ; of the latter there are at least 
180, nearly all in Latin, This one, at page 
220, relates to the opening of the new canal 
between Miinster and Zwolle by Clement 
Augustus, Archbishop of Cologne : 


NOVA FOSSA, ARGENTEO CLEMENTIs AVGVstTI 


BIPALIO NVPER ADAPERTA = 1724. 
VTILItatTI PpVBLICA TANDEM  pRO- 
FVTVRA; =1724. 


ET SERVITVRA VECTITANDIs MERCIBVS. = 1724. 


Jodocus Maes in 1705 became Abbot of 
Hubsburg, a Benedictine monastery in 
Saxony; he had previously been a “pro- 
fessed” in the monastery of Graffschafft. 
In the “Antiquitates Bursfeldenses,” by 
J. G. Leuckfeld, pp. ror, 102, is a poem in 
Latin hexameter and pentameter couplets, 
praising him, and alluding to his august 
countenance, his lively cheeks, his stout 
body, with many a kindly expression and 
good wish, making nine chronograms of the 
year 1706. 


Coins and medals in a book: “ Ver- 
zeichniss aller derienigen medaillen,” etc. 
[a list of historical medals from 1679 to 
1792, mostly relating to German emperors 
and events], by G. N. Riedner. Nuremberg, 
1792, 4to., pp. 142. It describes 554 medals, 
etc., of which eighty bear chronogram in- 
scriptions. 

Sundry German medals and coins are 
described in “ Vollstandiges Thaler-Cabinet,” 
by D. S. Madai, 4 vols., 4to. Konigsberg, 
1765. Many are inscribed with chronograms 
of dates 1648 to 1751; I count thirty such. 
Chronograms occur abundantly on German 
coins about this period. 

The coins and medals of the city and 
archbishopric of Mainz, in Germany, to the 
number of nearly a thousand, are described 
in a work: “Mainzer Miinzen,” by S. A. 
Wurdtwein. Printed at Mannheim, 1769. 
Some bear chronogram inscriptions—I count 
twenty-nine such in the book—marking dates 
from 1690 to 1763. 

The coins of German bishoprics issued 
during the vacancy of the sees are described 
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in a work: “Die capitels-und Sedisvacanz- 
miinzen und medaillen,” ete, by K. F. 
Zepernick, printed at Halle, 1822, with 
twenty engravings of 240 coins, seven of 
which bear chronograms of dates 1698 to 
1764. 

“Collection des _ principaux chrono- 
grammes,” etc. (A collection of the prin- 
cipal chronograms, emblematic pictures, 
objects, verses, and other inscriptions, with 
which the streets of the city of Malines were 
decorated on the occasion of the solemn 
entry of the Prince de Méan as archbishop 
thereof on October 13, 1817.) The verses 
and descriptions were in one or other of 
three languages—Latin, French, and Flemish 
—and so likewise were the chronograms to 
the number of 144, making the date 1817. 
It is to be inferred from the title that many 
others were exhibited not included in the 
“Collection.” This is an instance of the 
late use of chronograms for public decoration 
or pageant. Printed at Malines, pp. 40. 


Dominique Baudius was a savant, his- 
torian, and poet at Leyden; born 1561, 
died 1613. A thick 8vo. volume of his 
poetry bears this title, “ Dominici Baudii poe- 
matum nova editio . . . accedit Authoris vita, 
et Epitaphia.” Printed at Leyden, 1616. 
Chronograms are sprinkled about in the 
830 pages, to the number of sixty-nine, 
relating to a variety of historical and social 
matters, in Latin hexameter and pentameter 
couplets. A poem on the death of Prince 
Henry Frederic, the eldest son of King 
James I. of England, commences thus, each 
couplet marking the year of his death: 
EXORIENS PH@BVS VIRIDI sVB FLORE 

IVVENTZ = 360 

oCCVBAT, ET SECVM GAVDIA CVNCtrA [ — i 

RAPIT. 
SPES REGNI OCCVBVIT VIRIDANTI EX 
sPIRAT IN &VO ale 
DELICIVM porVLI, pVBLICVs orsls { 1°! 
HONOR. 


LVceT, APEX, CRVDO sQVALLesCIr 
REGIA LVCTV, 
FILIVs HEV REGIS FVNERE ADEMTVS 
osIIt. 


The author follows the Dutch method by 
not counting the letter D = 500 as a numeral. 
He quaintly remarks in a footnote, ‘“ Halluci- 
nantur qui D computant inter litteras nu- 
merales.” 


= 1682. 


A thick 4to. volume in the British 
Museum, press-mark 1124 h. 6, contains an 
account of a festival at Freising, in Bavaria, 
in honour of St. Nonnossus, whose bones 
were discovered in the crypt of the cathe- 
dral, the final place of their burial, after 
having been forgotten for more than 400 
years. He had been abbot of the monastery 
of Soracte, in Italy, and suffered martyrdom 
some time about the tenth century (see 
Zedler, xxiv. 1252). The title-page of the 
narrative is entirely in chronogram, as follows : 
sANCTO VONNOSO Post QVADRINGENTOS 
ANNOS MIRIFICE REPERTO. [=1709.] 


POESIs CHRONOLOGICA HONORIBVs SANCTI 
NONNOSI ABBATIS POST QVINGENTOS QVA- 
DracInTaA ALIQVOT ANNOS FAVENTIBVS 
SVPERIS PLAVDENTE PATRIA INVENTI, 
ConsECRATA, [=1709.] 


There are altogether forty-two chronograms 
relating to the event, all making the date 
1709. The last one comes after the 
“* preachings ” and is: 
FRISINGENSES CVNCTI PARITER 
RESPONDEANT AMEN. 


The work by C. Baring Gould entitled 
‘Strange Survivals,” at p. 220 describes a 
curious little work, the contents of which are 
said to have been collected by Hans Sachs, 
the Nuremberg cobbler and master singer in 
1517. It is made up mostly of riddles. 
The title-page, rendered into English, runs 
thus, “ Useful table-talk, or something for all ; 
that is, the Happy Thoughts, good and bad, 
expelling Melancholy and cheering Spirits, 
of Hilarius Wish-wash, Master-tiler at Kielen- 
hausen.” Among the riddles is one which 
gives the date of the book by a chronogram 
which answers the question, “‘ When was this 
book of table-talk drawn up?” Answer: 


In IetzIG TAVSEND FIINFF HVNDERT 
SIBENZEHENDEN IAHR. =I1517 


Here I bring to a conclusion a series of 
papers, which, with my two published 
volumes, already mentioned, go far to ex- 
haust the subject. The experience gained 
through a fascinating research continually 
followed up for a period of fifteen years, con- 
vinces me of this, but it imposes on me the 
belief that further discoveries may yet be made 
in some Continental libraries difficult to be 
reached by ordinary mortals. I reckon that 
in my two volumes and the foregoing series 
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of papers, 40,000 chronograms have been 
placed under the notice of students of this 
little-known branch of old literature. 


Celtic Mumerals in Cipper 
TUbarfedale. 


By Ernest E. SPEIGHT. 
— a 


papa} RACES of Celtic numeral-lists have 
sy been discovered in many districts 
i in the North of England, chiefly 
among the dales of Cumbria and 
Yorkshire, where they have survived as 
sheep-scoring numbers, or as counting-out 
formule in child games. By inquiry amongst 
the older inhabitants of the Grassington 
district of Upper Wharfedale, I have suc- 
ceeded in obtaihing six variants, which I 
give below, as taken down phonetically : 





A. B. C. 

I. jant jan i 

2. tant téan ti 

3. ~—«tiBari teSara ~—s teBara 

4. midori pedera _—fedara 

5. mant pip bump 

6. — aites sizo seitero 

7.  daitas lina teitoro 

8. ivori katere kovera 

9.  divari kn dovere 

10, dik dik dik 

12, ien-dik 

2. tien-dik 

14. teBora-dik 
15. feSora-dik 
16. bumfit 

D. E. F, 

I in in in 

2. dai dai dai 

3 oti tri tri 

4- pebara pedowel pedwar 
5- pimp pim im 

6.  weik a 4 an 

rd sai sai saib 

8. wib wip wib 

9. nau nau nau 

10. deg deg deig 

II. in-a-deg in-d-deig 
12. daija-deg daija-deig 
13. trijo-deg trijo-deig 
14. pedewel-deg _ petara-deig 
15. um pip pumbeg 
16. ind-pumpiv etc, 

etc. 

20. kweiks ikon 


These numerals I have represented by the 
system of phonetics advocated by Dr. Henry 
Sweet. Most of the lists already published 
are transcribed in a way which renders it 
almost impossible for them to be of use to 
the philologist, and it is to be hoped that 
those who may have the opportunity of 
rescuing these relics from oblivion will 
publish them in a form in which they will be 
as tractable to the scholar of Copenhagen or 
of Buda-Pest, as to the Oxford student. 

The following details will explain the lists 
of numerals quoted above : 

A was obtained from a man whose father 
was a native of Arkingarthdale, where he had 
learnt the numbers from Scotch shepherds. 
The form mant is at least puzzling, but it has 
been elucidated by a parallel form occurring 
in a set kindly given to me by Mr. David 
MacRitchie, of Edinburgh. These numerals 
were used by Ayrshire shepherds formerly, 
also for the counting-out process in games, 
and as they have not appeared in print, I 
give them here as transcribed by Mr. Mac- 
Ritchie : 


yinty leetera 
tinty seetera 
tetheri over 
metheri dover 
bamf dik 


This is closely connected with A, and the 
form mant occurring therein is an easy 
variant of damy. 

B was obtained from a Grassington 
woman, who learnt them many years ago 
from a Coverdale woman. It resembles 
closely variants from Knaresborough, 
Middleton (Teesdale), and Weardale, in 
which last-named district occur lists which 
can be distinctly referred to a Scotch origin. 

C I have traced no further than from 
Grassington to Addingham, thirteen miles 
further down Wharfe. 

D, E, and F are Cambrian Welsh, picked 
up by Grassington men: D at Greenhow 
Hill lead mines, E from farmers settled at 
Pateley Bridge, and F in North Wales. 

As far, then, as the Grassington Celtic 
numerals are concerned, the general theory 
regarding them as remnants of a language 
spoken in the North of England, so lately, 
Professor Rhys surmises, as the fourteenth 
century, is evidently incorrect. And I think 
that the same statement may be made re- 
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specting the similar sets of numerals found in 
other districts of the North of England, and 
that it wi!l be possible ultimately to trace all 
variants to outside origin. Our evidence is 
both traditional and actual. The majority 
of the older inhabitants of Upper Wharfe- 
dale and of its continuation, Langstrothdale, 
either do not recognise the numerals when 
quoted, or else refer to them as Scotch. 
Some remember them as being used long 
ago in counting-out games, others have heard 
them as part of a “knitting-song,” and 
occasionally a man is met with who has 
heard them used in the counting of sheep by 
Scotch drovers. 

The occurrence of D, E, and F in some 
measure disposes of the objection that 
people who follow the occupations of agri- 
cultural labourers or miners would never 
take the trouble to learn a new set of 
numbers. They may never allow the new 
numerals to supplant the old ones in every- 
day use, but the curiosity to learn the Celtic 
numbers is a marked fact even amongst the 
inhabitants of Wharfedale, and I have had 
several requests for copies after reciting sets 
to farmers and their men. 

We find widely differing variants in the 
same locality —e¢g., Weardale, and the 
Wharfedale sets quoted—where, even if the 
numerals could not be traced fully, the laws 
of the development of the local dialect would 
not permit of the co-existence of such vary- 
ing series. The fact that the Grassington 
numerals can be followed back to Scotland 
and Wales does not prove the introduction 
theory a correct one, but that A in returning 
to Scotland should take along with it variants 
from Allendale, Borrowdale, Kirkby Stephen, 
and from other localities, seems to be evi- 
dence conclusive. 

Good service would be done in the cause 
of philology and anthropology if those who 
are interested in these Celtic strangers would 
exert themselves to obtain further examples, 
bearing in mind that to be of value they 
must be rendered phonetically, that their 
exact use should be noted, and that the 
tracing of them to their ultimate home is of 
the greatest importance. 





Motes on Stained Glass in 
the Mid “Commandery” at 
THorcester. 


By GrorceE BAILEY. 
SS 


SS)HE ancient panes of glass, from 
f| which these sketches have been 
made, are in an oriel window in 
the refectory or dining-hall of the 
Hospital of St. Wulstan, Worcester. 

The glass on which the devices are painted 
is the usual greenish coloured glass used by 
the old glass-painters. The colours used are 
simply bistre for outlines and shading, and 
a yellow stain. Mr. Winson says that the 
yellow stain proves glass upon which it is 
found not to be of earlier date than the 
thirteenth century. It appears, however, that 
this stain was first discovered by Jacques 
Lallemand, of Ulm; and, as he is stated to 
have died on October ro, 1491, aged 80,* 
we cannot put the date of this glass 
earlier than the latter part or middle of the 
fifteenth century. This would be in the 
reign of Henry VII., a time quite agreeing 
with the style of the architecture, which is 
evidently Tudor Perpendicular. 

The principal quarrels in this window are 
adorned with flowers of conventional design, 
and are of the two patterns here shown, one 
being a cup-shaped flower, and the other is 
cone-shaped, each is crossed by a ribbon or 
scroll, having on it the word G@manuell’, 
which is thought to have been the motto or 
password of the hospital. These flowers or 
ornaments have been fancifully said to symbo- 
lize bread and wine, one representing a 
chalice, and the other wheat; this looks, 
however, like carrying symbolism somewhat 
too far, because the other devices do not 
favour any such idea. The other quarrels 
are nearly all birds, in a great variety of the 
striking attitudes assumed by the feathered 
tribe, and are one and all extremely graceful 
and natural, though limned in the most simple 
manner. They are graphic to a degree seldom 
seen in more elaborately- wrought designs, 
and they are certainly no whit behind in this 





* Batissier, Z’Art Monumental, p. 658, and foot 
note. 
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respect what our friends in Japan have been 
so much praised for doing; and hence we 
may commend them to those whose business 
it is to produce suchlike ornaments for 
decorating window-glass and other purposes. 

It may be noted that on one of the panes 
there is a rude representation of a two- 
hunched camel (see drawing), and there are 
also remains of others having a cruciform 


order that they might be newly leaded, and 
that during the time they were in his hands a 
fire took place at his works, which resulted 
in the loss of a good deal of it. 

It is curious that during Dr. Gott’s time a 
window was opened out at the Deanery, in 
which it is said there are quarrels of glass 
identical with those in this window which up 
to then had been thought unique. 





OLD STAINED GLASS, HOSPITAL OF ST. WULSTAN, WORCESTER. 


ornament ; but birds are the principal 
feature. 

In conclusion, we may say that there still 
remains a goodly number of these beautiful 
patterns at the Commandery, though there 
are whole bays having only plain glass in 
them, and several bays have been filled in 
with wood. The large space filled with plain 
glass is accounted for by the fact that in 1873 
the windows were handed over to a glazier in 


The whole of the hospital, erroneously 
called the Commandery, is very interesting, 
and by the courtesy of the present occupant, 
Mr. Littlebury, visitors are permitted to see 
the most curious parts. The Rev. F. T. 
Marsh has written an account of the place 
(Annals of the Hospital of St. Wulstan) to 
which readers may turn who wish to gain 
a general idea of the history of it to the 
present time. 
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motes on Archeology in 
jProvincial Museums, 


XXXI—SUNDERLAND FREE LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM. 
By RoBerT Biair, F.S.A. 


apa) HE Free Library and Museum build- 
2a ing isa fine structure of stone, in 
what, I suppose, is called French 
Renaissance style, erected a few 
years ago in Borough Road, which it faces, 
its back being towards the park. Its dimen- 
sions are about 210 feet long by 60 feet wide, 
and is much too small for so large a town as 
Sunderland, with a population of consider- 
ably about 150,000 souls. The building is 
divided into two equal parts by a vestibule 
in the centre, about 30 feet wide. This is 
approached from the street by a flight of 
stone steps, while on the opposite side—the 
south—there is a door, which is seldom if 
ever open, leading into a conservatory, which 
extends the whole length of the building. 
To this conservatory there is access from the 
park. In the vestibule models of steamships 
which have in recent years been built on 
the Wear are exhibited; and the room is 
further adorned by statues and busts of local 
men of note. 

The long room on the right hand (which 
is a little smaller than that on the left, as a 
staircase is taken off it) is divided into two 
stories, the lower room being the library, and 
the upper a picture-gallery. In many towns 
much smaller than Sunderland, the circu- 
lating and reference departments of the 
library, and the newspapers, are all in different 
rooms, while here all are cramped into the 
one room, a state of things not to be com- 
mended. The library, moreover, judging 
from appearances, which perhaps is not 
always a safe mode of judging, is very poor, 
and not only so, but the books have a grimy, 
dingy look, utterly beneath the dignity of the 
town. I have been told that there is a small 
ladies’ room off the main library, but it is said 
to be ‘disgusting ’—the word used by a lady 
when describing it to me. The upper story, 
as I have already said, contains a small collec- 
tion of oil-paintings, none of any note. But 
whether of note or otherwise, every picture 





should have a descriptive label attached to 
it, instead of visitors being compelled to 
purchase a catalogue. , 

The natural history collection is housed in 
the opposite—the left—wing, and the full 
height of the building is utilized for the 
purpose, the upper portion of the room being 
surrounded by wide galleries. This collec- 
tion is all that could be desired, I think, 
well kept and well cared for, with no lack of 
labels. The only objects of antiquarian 
interest, however, in it are the mummified 
body of a woman from the guano beds of 
Peru, and a collection of skulls and other 
bones, including human, in cases in the 
gallery at the west end. Some of these re- 
mains are from the neighbourhood of Sunder- 
land, such as those of prehistoric date from a 
cave at Ryhope, and those dredged from the 
river Wear at Claxheugh. As giving a clue 
to the age of the last named, it may be stated 
that a fine bronze rapier blade of Ancient 
British manufacture, was a short time ago 
dug ‘ut of the sand by the side of the river 
at Claxheugh. This has been added to the 
valuable collection of Canon Greenwell. 
To come at last to the special object of this 
paper, the antiquarian collection, which is 
shown in the badly-smelling, ill-ventilated 
room above the vestibule—ill-ventilated is 
not the word, seeing that there is an utter 
absence of all ventilation not only here but 
throughout the building. It is approached, as 
is also the picture-gallery, by the staircase 
before mentioned. 

There is also a way into this room from the 
gallery of the natural history, but the door has 
always been locked when I have visited the 
museum; if this door were occasionally, 
though I do not see why it should not always 
be, open, the stagnant air in the room would 
be set in motion and driven out. The objects 
are displayed in glazed cases, chiefly against 
the wall. 

Beginning, then, at the case on the left- 
hand side of the entrance, I shall go round 
the room. The printed descriptions attached 
to the specimens appear for the most part to 
be correct. For my own convenience in 
describing, I have given numbers, though the 
cases themselves are not numbered, a want 
which should be supplied. The upper part 
of Case 1 contains a collection of Egyptian 
objects, lamps, wshadtis, human faces of wood, 
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thickly gilt, etc.; the lower part several 
alabaster goods and others objects from 
Burmah. 

In Case 2 there are swords and other 
weapons from the far East. 

On the wall between this case and the 
next there is a large wooden cross (proces- 
sional, probably) of Russian workmanship, 
from the Crimea, with a painting of Christ at 
the intersection of the arms. 

Cases 3, 4, 5, and 6 hold a collection of 
seventeenth and eighteenth century boots 
and shoes, Chinese slippers, etc., Patagonian 
fishing spears, shell and other beads from 
the Society Islands, Central African shields, 
spears, armlets, beads, pouches, baskets, waist- 
cloths and like things. 

Case 7, Japanese armour and garments. 
The most interesting object in Case 8 is the 
fragment of a human foot of marble of heroic 
dimensions, from the island of Thasos. This 
case also contains a miscellaneous collection 
of Chinese objects. There are also two bronze 
mortars, one with the letters W W in relief 
upon it, the other said to have been found in 
Durham. 

In Cases 9 and 10, there are models of a 
New Zealand canoe, a Turkish caique, modern 
vessels, etc. 

In Case 11 a musical instrument of wood 
from Java, etc., are exhibited. 

In Case 12 there is a large Flemish 
“Bellarmine ”-shaped one-handled vessel 
1 foot 7 inches high, with a coat of arms on 
the sides, and the date 1679; also three 
ancient urns from Nexo, Bornholm, Den- 
mark ; a copy of the Portland Vase, and other 
objects. 

Case 13 contains an antefix of Roman 
date from Caerleon, bearing in relief a Medusa’s 
head ; fragment of a medieval glazed tile 
from Winchester (labelled “ Ancient British 
tessellated pavement” !); numerous objects 
from Ireland, including a lump of bog butter ; 
a large wooden churn ; two drinking methers, 
one of them four-handled, each with a device 
of diagonal lines intersecting, forming a 
lozenge pattern ; a wooden dish ; two bowls 
of hammered copper coated with tin from 
County Antrim; a wooden drinking - cup 
and a snuff-grinder also of wood. But the 
most interesting objects in this case, if not in 
the museum, are two large Ancient British 
urns, each 14 inches high, discovered in a 


barrow on Humbleton Hill, an eminence a 
little to the south of Sunderland, while the 
local water company was making excava- 
tions for a reservoir. One of them is 
decorated with eleven rows around of short 
incised lines placed herring-bone fashion ; the 
other has a zigzag band in relief round the 
top, the angles being filled with short incised 
lines. Other objects in the case are an 
earthenware bottle from the site of the south 
dock, marked “Roman”; and an early 
eighteenth-century glass beer-bottle. 

In Case 14, amongst other things, are a 
large Roman flue tile; six Roman urns of 
different sizes, of dark ware, from York; a 
collection of Greek pottery, chiefly from 
Cyprus ; a large number of Roman and other 
lamps, some with devices on top, some of 
them from Tyre; three flat-sided earthen- 
ware pilgrim bottles, with devices and Greek 
inscriptions on sides: these, though labelled 
“From South Shields,” cannot possibly be, 
unless they were brought from the East by 
some sailor; an animal-shaped bottle from 
Tyre ; and six fine Sicilian drug-pots, some 
blue, others parti-coloured. 

Case 15 holds a large number of earthen- 
ware vessels, of all sizes and shapes, from 
Peru and neighbouring countries. 

In Case 16 there are large Roman am- 
phorae ; \arge and small vessels, with one and 
two handles, from Citta Vecchia, in the 
island of Malta. 

In No. 17 there is a number of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century glass bottles; 
medieval glazed earthenware, brown and 
gray, discovered while making the London 
underground railway, one vessel is brown 
with a yellow spiral decoration, another gray 
with blue decoration; Greek and Roman 
vessels of various shapes, one with a face in 
relief on the front. 

In the centre of the room there are four 
upright and several flat glazed cases. The 
former hold a collection of objects lent by the 
trustees of the South Kensington Museum, 
such as Indian embroideries, gold tissue, 
Persian pottery, old glass, electrotypes of 
metal work, etc. 

In some of the flat cases there is a large 
collection of miscellaneous objects, such as 
Roman, English, and foreign coins, and two 
notes of an extinct local bank, casts of coins 
and medals, and of gems; a set of fine 
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electrotypes of ancient coins and casts of 
gems presented by the trustees of the British 
Museum. 

In other cases there is a fine display of 
prehistoric stone weapons, such as flint arrow- 
heads, etc., from Ireland, Yorkshire, Japan, 
America and Egypt; flint paleolithic celts 
from France, Suffolk, etc.; stone hammer- 
heads and flint hatchets from Denmark ; 
bronze celts in stag-horn handles, etc., from 
the Swiss Lake-dwellings; weapons of shell 
from Barbadoes ; stone weapons, etc., from 
Shetland ; beads from Ireland, etc. 

In one of the cases there is a number of 
old newspapers, principally local, but includ- 
ing the Zimes for June 22, 1815, containing 
the despatch of the Duke of Wellington after 
Waterloo. 

In a small glass case above one of the 
larger cases is the original MS. of “Holy 
Willie’s Prayer,” by Burns. Above the wall 
cases there is a large number of South Sea, 
South African, etc.,. weapons, as spears, 
assegais, etc. In a glass case on the wall is 
displayed the large wreath, three feet across, 
sent by the Queen after the crushing to death 
of so many children a few years ago at the 
Victoria Hall in the town. 

In this room also are more models of 
Wear-built ships. 

Perhaps a few words may be permitted. 
The chief object of those in charge of the 
establishment seems to be to make as much 
as possible out of the picture-gallery and 
antiquarian portion, and this in a paltry way, 
too, notwithstanding the fact that the museum 
is supported out of the rates. A charge of one 
penny per head, not a large sum, certainly, is 
levied for admission to the portions in ques- 
tion every day in the week, except Thursday, 
one penny being demanded for taking care 
of a stick or umbrella, while the natural 
history portion is open every day free, and 
no one is as much as asked for his stick or 
umbrella. Why there should be this distinc- 
tion it puzzles a stranger to make out, seeing 
that many of the objects in the natural 
history museum, such as butterflies, shells, 
etc., are much more fragile, and therefore 
more liable to injury than the more sub- 
stantial objects in the antiquarian room, like 
stone axes, earthenware pots, etc. 

In conclusion, it may be stated in justice to 
the memory of my friend, the late Captain 





T. W. U. Robinson, F.S.A., of Houghton-le- 
Spring, that but for his extensive and valuable 
gifts of antiquities to the museum shortly 
before his death, it would not have been 
necessary for me to have written this descrip- 
tion, as, so far as antiquities are concerned, 
there would have been very few, if any, to 
describe. 





Che supposed Roman Bridge 
in the @rounds of the Mew 
CHeir, Kenchester. 


By H. C. Moore, 
—<>-— 


“GN the left bank of the Wye, in the 
i) grounds of the New Weir, Ken- 
chester, a mass of ruinous stone 
masonry is to be seen, which from 
time immemorial so far as my acquaintance 
with Herefordshire is concerned, has been 
called the remains of the old Roman bridge. 
The late Dick Jordan, his sons and his boat- 
men, have always been careful to point out 
its site under that title to voyagers rowing 
down the Wye from Hay to Hereford. Under 
these circumstances I had a few times seen 
the masonry, and had always accepted the 
information as likely to be true. It will 
readily be admitted that an oarsman, after 
having rowed twenty-three miles from Hay, 
and arrived within six miles of his goal at 
Hereford, would not be likely to be in the 
disposition to halt long and examine the sur- 
roundings. Moreover, the banks are 15 feet 
to 18 feet high, steep, difficult of access 
during floods, overgrown with tangled 
branches of briars and formidable bushes, 
and the ruins stand upon private grounds: 
all these circumstances combined have 
rendered an exploration attended with at 
least sufficient inconvenience to cause it to 
be deferred to a more convenient season, 
which, to most, has never again occurred. 
Having recently deliberately examined the 
ruins, I am astonished that so little could 
have been known about them, and I am pre- 
pared to assert that: (1) There never was a 
bridge here, neither of stone nor of timber ; 
and (2) the site of the bridge (whether it 
were a permanent bridge, or a pontoon 
bridge of boats, or a ferry) was three-quarters 
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of a mile lower down the river in the grounds 
of the Old Weir. 

On April 27 of this year, 1893, an explora- 
tion party, consisting of Rev. J. O. Bevan, 
Mr. R. Clarke, Mr. W. Pilley, and myself, ex- 
amined the whole locality under the favourable 
conditions of an unprecedentedly low state 
of the river and clearness of the water after 
two months’ drought. We had a boat lent 
us by the tenant, Rev. Lawrence Panting, 
the services of one of his men who had lived 
in the neighbourhood for the last fifty years, 
and a long iron-shod pole for the purpose of 
fathoming. Photographs and measurements 
were deliberately taken of the abutments, and 
the bed of the river was sounded and care- 
fully inspected. 

The abutments were found to be two in 
number, running out into the river parallel 
to each other at right angles to the bank and 
to the direction of the stream. The interval 
between them was 18 feet, and the lower 
abutment projected into the river for a 
distance of 12 feet beyond the vertical face 
of the upper abutment. They were excel- 
lently built of large stones, axe-dressed and 
roughly squared ; the concrete which formed 
the filling in or backing of the upper abut- 
ment, being exposed, was found to have 
become very hard, denoted great antiquity, 
and contained numerous close-textured tiles, 
generally with flanges, which, after having 
been submitted to the authority of Mr. F. 
Haverfield (of the Axtiguary), have been 
pronounced to be Roman. The vertical 
face of the upper abutment, looking towards 
the river, is 12 feet wide. At about the 
height of 12 feet above low summer level, 
it has an offset of six inches, the portion 
above the offset being also vertical. It is 
necessary to mention this fact, because, in 
August, 1891, it was erroneously stated (the 
wish being father to the thought) that the 
spring of the first arch of the supposed bridge 
had been distinguished rising from this offset. 

The lower abutment is in a more ruinous 
condition than the upper, and its angles are 
disguised owing to their being covered with 
a layer of calcareous tufa (travertine), derived 
from the cornstones in the heights above. 
This travertine is exhibited in various stages 
of growth, from its earliest development, 
covering mosses and other vegetation, to its 
conversion into extremely hard carbonate of 


lime. Upon the removal of this covering, 
the width of the face of the lower abutment 
was calculated to be 18 feet. 

A little above this locality there is a bend 
of the river, causing this left bank to have 
been for centuries the bank most exposed to 
the violence of the stream, which has more 
or less ruined the abutments. Upon this 
side of the river, extending to a distance ot 
12 yards below the abutments, we found large 
stones, generally about 2 feet square (though 
one certainly attained a length of 3 feet), 
strewn all along the bed of the river; many 
of these stones have lewis-holes in them for 
the purpose of raising them. Whereas, on 
the less exposed opposite right bank, where 
any structure would have remained as a 
testimony for centuries after those on the 
left bank had been washed away, there is 
neither trace of abutments nor of founda- 
tions of intermediate piers : not a single stone 
was found till far beyond the middle of the 
river, here about 60 yards wide. This is as 
positive proof as can be adduced that a 
Roman stone bridge never crossed the river 
here. 

It is just as positively certain that no 
timber bridge crossed the river here. The 
Romans were in the habit of building bridges 
on piles shod with iron. Such piles have 
been discovered at Necker, near Heidelberg 
(see letter from Professor Wilhelm Ihne, in 
Atheneum, Nov. 16, 1878).* The bed of 
the river on the New Weir side is rock. If 
even the timber had perished, some trace of 
the foundation holes would have remained. 
Moreover, there is no trace whatever of any 
road of approach on the opposite south or 
right side of the river in the parish of Canon 
Bridge. 

For what purposes, then, could these 
massive masonry abutments have been 
built? Most probably as a landing-place 
or quay. The interval of 18 feet between 
them is ample for the head of a boat. The 
only records extant on the navigation of the 
Wye are contained in the pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1873 by Mr. John Lloyd, and 
although we cannot from these papers localize 
any corn-mill, fulling-mill, weir, penns for 
water-cranes, or penns for water-courses in 

* Page 64 of Gat Juli Cesaris de Bell. Gall. 


Comment., IV., V., by A. G. Pleskett. Pitt Press 
Series. 
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this particular locality, nevertheless, it is 
possible that some buildings connected with 
the navigation of the river, or even one of 
the “fifty mills on Wye,” may have occupied 
a position here. There are recorded on 
page 44 of his pamphlet : 
““Weares upon Wye, brot. down by the 
Act of y® 7*# and 8th of W™ 3'4, 
Monington 
Bridg all above Hereford.” 
Suggas 
And on page 14 amongst the list of the mills 
and weirs, etc., existing in 1665: 
“2 Att Monington Wear (Monington) 
2 Att Brye (Bridge Sollars) 
3 Att Suges, Mr. Simenens (Sugwas),” 


Mr. Simenens being an ancestor of the 
present Mayor of Hereford, Mr. F. R. Sy- 
monds. 

In connection with the immediate vicinity 
of these two abutments it ought to be men- 
tioned that the buried masonry structure of 
four or five steps, described and illustrated 
on page 144 of the October number of the 
Antiquary, is situated about 50 yards below 
them ; that an excavation parallel with the 
river, cut obliquely across a road, from 10 to 
12 feet wide, between this basin and the 
abutments, the road being buried about 18 
inches below the present ground level ; that 
there is sufficient space for a small building, 
for instance a small villa ; and that the ground 
quickly rises to a commanding elevation about 
60 yards distant. The ancient camp of Ken- 
chester (Magna Castra) is at a distance of 
less than half a mile. 

We now come to the consideration of the 
existence of a bridge of timber three-quarters 
of a mile lower down the river, at the end of 
the reach, which extends from the New Weir 
down to Huff Pool, at the next bend of the 
river. A personal observation of the ground 
and an inspection of the map will show that 
this site is the direct prolongation of the 
old Roman road in Madley parish, called 
Stony Street. This road from Abergavenny 
(Gobannium) to Kenchester (Magna Castra), 
in the present day in use for five miles from 
Brampton Hill to three-quarters of a mile 
distant, extended down to the river at Huff 
Pool within the memory of living witnesses. 
James Lloyd, who as a youth, less than half 
a century ago, resided at Canon Bridge, 





accounts for its disuse by the fact of its 
having been ploughed up and annexed by 
Messrs. Jones and Lee, or Lea, of Canon 
Bridge, so far as the present boundary 
between their respective properties and that 
of Sir Joseph Pulley, of Lower Eaton, 
exhibited in the photograph taken by Mr. R. 
Clarke. 





At the distance of 20 yards above this 
boundary-fence, where the water at low 
summer level is 12 feet deep, there may be 
seen, extending to a distance of 15 feet from 
the bank, about fourteen piles in tolerably 
close arrangement, some vertical, but mostly 
oblique, of enormous scantling, two of them, 
notwithstanding their immersion for an un- 
known duration, at least 12 inches square; 
and a few yards further, higher up the river, 
are large timber balks, lying horizontally, 
like steps. 

Could we only have discovered in this 
situation a row of intermediate piles extend- 
ing across the river, we should have had proof 
of a bridge on timber piles. The result, how- 
ever, of an examination of the river here on 
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another occasion, on May 12, in company 
with Mr. Cockcroft, our librarian, proved 
negative ; the only information obtained by 
fathoming with an iron-shod pole was that 
the bed of the river was mud, and that its 
general depth varied from 12 feet at the 
banks, to 13 feet in the deepest part at lowest 
summer level. 

The descendants of the skilful military 
engineers who overran Gaul, and who (as 
recorded in Liber IV., cap. xvii., of Czesar’s 
Commentaries of the Gallic War) constructed 
in the short space of ten days, including 
felling, preparing, and transporting the 
timber, a timber bridge over the Rhine, 
probably at Bonn, where the river is 530 
yards wide,* would have found it compara- 
tively child’s work to span the 60 to 70 yards 
of the Wye here. Calculating a width of 
from 8 to ro yards from pier to pier for 
each bay of Cesar’s bridge, five or six piers 
would have sufficed to cross the Wye, whereas 
about sixty piers must have been constructed 
to cross the Rhine at Bonn, the locality fixed 
by Napoleon and others. 

We have no records in our own country 
of ancient bridges reaching to a period so 
far distant as the Roman occupation—say to 
300 or 400 A.D. The earliest record of a 
bridge over the Thames, given by the Saxon 
chroniclers, carries us back only to A.D. 1017 
(Vine’s Cesar in Kent, second edition, p. 229) 
where “Cnut the Dane, invading London 
with a fleet to dispossess Edmund Ironside, 
found himself unable to pass the bridge over 
the river at London, which the citizens had 
strongly fortified. He consequently cut a 
canal on the south side of the river, deep 
and broad enough to convey ships above the 
bridge.” 

We have brought evidence forward bring- 
ing our Roman road to the Wye at Huff 
Pool. In April last its continuation was 
discovered on the opposite left side of the 
river, leading directly over the Wye 
Meadow on Mr. Charles Hardwick’s land, 
between his French barn and his residence, 
the Old Weir, to join the present Roman 
road where it crosses the Hereford and Hay 
road just opposite the entrance gate to the 
Old Weir. Keen eyes discovered in the 


* The average depth of the river between Coblenz 
and Andernack is 16 feet, and at Xanten 18 feet. 


Wye Meadow two low parallel ridges, distant 
about 12 or 15 feet. On the day succeed- 
ing our visit of exploration, Mr. Hardwick 
dug a trench transversely across these arti- 
ficial ridges, with the result of discovering, at 
the depth of 12 inches below the surface 
level, a thickness of 12 inches of gravel, 
extending for a width of 15 feet. Asa 
counter experiment he dug a hole ten yards 
distant. Not a single stone was found in 
the natural subsoil loam. The existence of 
a buried road was so obvious as to preclude 
the necessity of further excavation. To con- 
clude, although we cannot go so far as to 
declare that these fourteen massive piles on 
the Canon Bridge side of the river at Huff 
Pool are the foundation piers of the ancient 
bridge over the Wye, yet the discovery of the 
buried road upon the opposite bank in the 
grounds of the Old Weir enables us to assert 
that there must have been some method of 
communication between the two opposite 
roads. Nothing has ever been discovered 
to throw a shadow of suspicion of a stone 
bridge having existed here, therefore the 
access must have been either by a temporary 
pontoon bridge of boats, or, what is more 
probable, over a fairly permanent timber 


bridge. 
er 


A List of the Jnventories of 
Church Goods made temp. 
Edward VJ. ? 

By WILLIAM PacE, F.S.A. 
(Continued from p. 219, vol. xxvii.) 
oe eee 
COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


18. Bannyngham. 
Stratton, 
Aylesham Brughe. 
Oxnell. 
Woolterton. 
Colbye. 
Marsham, 
Lammes. 
Caneston. 
Colteshale. 
Trymyngham. 
Hanworth. 
Roughton, 
Sydystronde. 
Cromer. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Trunche. 
Plumpstede. 
Beston juxta Mare. 
Mundesley. 
Mattlaske. 

Runton. 
Sheryngham. 


19. Antyngham Marie. 


Suffylde. 
Estbeckham. 
Sustede. 
Balsyngham. 
Northrepps. 
Overstronde. 
Townbingham. 
Gymmyngham. 
Knapton. 
Thorpe Markett. 
Albrughe. 
Aylemerton. 
Sowthreppes. 
Gunton. 
Northwoode Barningham. 
Gressham. 

Felbrigge. 

Melton. 

Thurgarton. 

Trowce cum Newton. 
Shottesham Omnium Sanctorum. 
Shottesham Mariz. 
Shottesham Martini. 

Cayster. 

Ameryngham. 

Stoke Sanctz Crucis. 
Saxlyngham Thorpe. 
Kyrkelybedon. 

Bramerston. 

Byxley. 

Saxlyngham Mariz. 
Framyngham Pyggott. 
Wycklingham. 

Syrlingham Salvatoris. 
Rocklande cum Holstow. 
Yelverton. 

Framyngham Erle. 

Porlande Parva. 

Sirlyngham. 

Kyrbye Magna. 

Porlande Magna. 

Lakenham. 

Oclee. 

Blowfylde. 

Walsham Lawrencii. 
Woodbastwyck. 

Ranworthe. 

Broyston. 

Thorpe Episcopi juxta Norwic’. 
Sowth Walsham Mariz. 
Byrlyngham. 
Hemlyngton. 

Beyton. 

Upton. 

Pauxforth. 
Sowthbirlingham. 
Byrlingham Sancti Petri. 


COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


22. 


22. 


23. 





Wytton. 
Sewoode. 
Lympenhowe. 
Pesewycke. 
Lyngwoode. 
Frethorp. 
Buckenham Ferye. 
Hasyngham. 
Redeham. 
Cantlee. 
Brundall. 
Plumpstede Magna. 
Plumpstede Parva, 
Wychampton. 
Monton. 
Strompsall. 
Trynstall. 
Fyshalbye. 
Helgaye. 
Saxlyngham. 
Letheringsett. 
Byrnyngham. 
Brughe Parva. 
Thornage. 
Edgefylde. 
Blakeney. 
Sharyngton. 
Cley. 

Kellynge. 
Salthows. 
Waborne. 
Bodham. 
Hempstede. 
Holte. 

Bathelee. 
Langham Magna. 
Marston. 
Hunworth. 
Bryston. 
Stodeye. 

Melton Constable. 
Swanton Novers. 
Brynton. 
Glawnforth. 
Wyston. 
Gunthorp. 
Folsham. 

Geyst. 

Byntree. 

Salle. 
Wooddallinge. 
Thyrninge. 
Geystwheite. 
Hyldeneston. 
Rynglonde. 
Heverlonde. 
Byllyngforde. 
Swanyngton. 
Weston. 


Hackforde cum Whyttwell. 


Twyforde. 
Elsynge. 
Bawdeswell. 
Lynge. 
Sperham. 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Foxley. 

Kerdeston. 
Ressham. 
Wychyngham Magna. 
Wychingham Parva. 
Norton. 

Beloughe. 
Thymblethorp. 
Alderforde. 
Brandeston. 
Morton. 

Paston. 
Felmyngham. 
Hornynge. 

24. Westwycke. 
Netisherde. 

North Walsham. 
Tunstede. 

Sloley. 

Beston Sancti Lawrencii 
Bradfylde. 

Dyllham. 

Skourston. 

Smalbrug. 
Crostwyche. 

Barton. 

Swafylde. 
Rydlyngton. 

Backton. 

Wytton juxta Bromall 
Irstede Sancti. 
Houghton Johannis. 
Arphminghoughe. 
Edingthorp. 
Houghton Sancti Petri. 
Warstede. 

Honynge. 

25. Horsham Sancte Fidis. 
Crostwycke. 
Spyxworth. 
Taverham. 

Catton. 
Horstede. 
Horsforde. 
Fretenham. 
Heynsforth. 
Attylbrigge. 
Sallowes. 
Dreyton. 
Heylesdon. 
Wintonesham. 
Rackey. 
Sprowston. 
Felthorp. 
Heigham juxta Norwic’ 
Etton. 
Cryngelforth. 
Hethersell. 
Keteringam. 
Melton Magna. 
Melton Parva. 
Estcarleton. 

26. Brabeneyshe. 
Colney. 
Wrennyngham. 


COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued), 


Intwoode. 
Lakenham. 
Erleham. 
Floredon. 
Swaynthorp. 
Newton. 
Dunston. 
Keyswycke. 
Hethylde. 
Mulberton. 
Swarston. 
Brandon. 
Barforth., 
Corson. 
Baborne. 
Welborne. 
Wramplingham. 
Colton. 
Kymberley. 
Barnham Brome. 
Wymondham. 
Cossey. 
Hackforth. 
Morley Petri. 
Carleton. 
Derham. 
Hyngham. 
Runhall. 
Eston. 
Marlyngforde. 
Wyckylwoode. 
Hynnyngham. 
Depham. 
Crownthorp. 
Morley Botolphe. 
Longe Stratton. 
Fornecell Mariz. 
Fundenhall. 
Fornecell Petri. 
Hapton. 
Multon Magna. 
Aslackton. 
Therston. 
Freton. 
Ayshwellthorp. 
Stratton Michezelis. 
Takolneston. 
28. Burnvell. 
Hempnall. 
Carleton Rode. 
Wacton All Sayntes. 
Tasbrughe. 
Multon Parva. 
Hardewycke. 
Mornyngthorp. 
Tybenham. 
Wacton Mariz. 
Shelton. 
Topcrofte. 
Shalgrave. 
Hedenham. 
Dychingham. 
Ashbie. 
Bedingham. 
Hellington.: 


27 
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COUNTY OF NORFOLK (continued). 


Woodeton. 
Syselonde. 
Kyrstede. 
Claxston. 
Hardeley. 
Brome. 

29. Sethinge. 
Lodden. 
Twayte. 
Carleton juxta Langley. 
Thyrton. 
Mundham Sancti Petri. 
Helsyngham. 
Elyngham. 
Wheatacre. 
Norton Supcorse. 
Hales. 
Beighe. 
Thorpe juxta Haddescoo. 
Haddescoo. 
Thurleton, 
Albye. 
Wheatacre Brughe. 
Geldeston. 
Tofte Monachorum. 
Stockton. 

30. Apton. 
Kyrbycorn. 
Gillyngham All Sayntes. 
Gillyngham Mariz. 
Brooke. 
Bannyngham. 
Langley. 
Hoo. 
Brokedyshe. 
Reneshale. 
Denton. 
Redenhall. 
Pylleston a/ias Billyngforde. 
Ersham. 
Pullham Marie. 
Thorp Abbatis. 
Sterston. 
Alderberghe. 
Pullham Magdalene. 
Nedham. 


(To be continued.) 


Publications and Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 
——_—<——— 

PUBLICATIONS. 

VETUSTA MONUMENTA, vol. vii., part I, just issued 
by the SocieTY OF ANTIQUARIES, consists of twelve 
pages of letterpress and five coloured plates in ele- 
phant folio. It is ‘‘On the Tomb of an Archbishop 
recently opened in the Cathedral Church of Canter- 
bury,” and is a contribution of the ever-industrious 


assistant-secretary, Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. Con- 
siderable attention was given in the Antiguary to the 
identification of this tomb and its remarkable contents 
when opened in 1890, and discussed by the Society of 
Antiquaries, and we are glad to have at last in print 
the authoritative and generally accepted descriptions 
and conclusions of Mr. Hope. It isa Purbeck marble 
of unusual form and design, under one of the windows 
of the south side of the ambulatory of St. Thomas’ 
chapel in the cathedral church of Canterbury. Owing 
to doubts as to the identification of the tomb, it was 
resolved to examine it, and on March 8 and 10 this 
was accomplished in the presence of several of the 
ministers of the cathedral church and others whom 
they had invited. [On the propriety or otherwise of 
such an examination in the interests of archeology 
see a *‘ Note of the Month” of this issue.] It was 
found that the bones of the archbishop in the stone 
coffin beneath the tomb were fully vested, with crosier 
extended along the body, and with a chalice and 
paten by the right side. Round the waist was a band 
of hair-cloth 9 inches wide. The first of the vest- 
ments was the amice, but the linen had completely 
disappeared, leaving only the apparel. The apparel 
is a strip of amber-coloured silk, originally red, em- 
broidered with seven roundlets. The first and last of 
these circles have angels, and are respectively em- 
broidered MICAEL and GABRIEL; the centre one is 
our Lord in majesty, and the other four are LvCAs, 
MATZEVS, IOHANNES, and MARCVS. It is noteworthy 
that the emblem assigned to St. Luke is a lion, while 
the ox is assigned to St. Mark. There are no remains 
of the albe, but the sleeve and hem apparels are 
extant, and are of silk, originally red, of the same 
pattern as the chasuble. The stole consists of a 
series of cruciform panels embroidered in various 
coloured silks ; the ends are not widened, and termi- 
nate in silk fringe. No trace was found of the funon 
or maniple. ‘‘The tunicle and dalmatic,” says Mr. 
Hope, ‘‘are represented, not by actual vestments, 
but by pieces of silk damask of Oriental pattern, cut 
from a length of the material, and sewn together like 
long bags, with an opening through the closed ends 
for the head.” But is it certain that these were mere 
burial garments hastily run up? Might not the 
tunicle and dalmatic, for purposes of convenience, 
and to avoid too great weight for an aged wearer, 
have been thus worn in life, in the same way as some 
priests now wear sleeveless or slip cassocks? The 
chasuble is of red Oriental silk, very large and ample, 
with broad bands of a darker colour woven in at 
regular intervals. The orphrey of the chasuble is of 
gold Jace. On the shoulders lay two silver-gilt pins, 
which had fastened the fall. On the index finger of 
the right hand was a gold ring, set with a green stone 
bearing a Gnostic device. The buskins and sandals 
are of the greatest interest, being the only early 
examples we possess. The buskins are of figured 
green silk, and came up above the knee. The 
sandals are also made of green silk, and jewelled in 
front. The mitre is a plain piece of silk with narrow 
orphrey and plain labels. The silver-gilt chalice and 
paten were in good preservation, and cannot be of 
much later date than the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury. The crosier is of light wood, with silver-gilt 
jewelled boss, the crook terminating in a silver-gilt 
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coil. In our opinion, Mr. Hope makes it clear that 
these are the remains and vestments of the famous 
chancellor, Hubert Walter, who was consecrated 
Bishop of Salisbury in 1189, translated to Canterbury 
1193, and died in 1205. The crosier, chalice and 
paten, ring, pall-pins, mitre, buskins, sandals, amice 
apparel, ends of the stole, and portions of tunicle, 
dalmatic, and chasuble are all splendidly engraved in 
this grand number. They are now exhibited in the 
small chapel or vestry on the north side of St. 
Thomas’s chapel. 


~ ws 


The September quarterly issue of the journal of the 
Roya Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND is a 
particularly good number. In addition to a variety 
of miscellanea, notices of books, and record of pro- 
ceedings, it contains the following articles: ‘* The 
College of the Irish Franciscans at Louvain,” by Rev. 
D. Murphy, S.J.; this is a particularly interesting 
illustrated article on the Irish College at Louvain, 
founded in 1616, and continued till the French took 
possession of Belgium in 1798. ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
Ullard, co. Kilkenny,” by Colonel Philip D. Vigors, 
with illustrations of the Norman doorway of the 
church, and of the exceptionally fine Early Christian 
cross. ‘‘ Old Place-names and Surnames,” by Miss 
Hickson, the continuation of a very threadbare paper. 
‘‘The Royal Forest of Glencree,” by T. P. Le Fanu. 
‘¢ Prehistoric Stone Forts in Central Clare,” by T. J. 
Westropp, an exceptionally valuable and thorough 
paper, with five illustrations. ‘* Weavers’ Candle- 
holders,” by Rev. G. R. Buick, giving five illustra- 
tions and descriptions of the curious iron candle- 
holders which the handloom weavers used to hang 
from a cord stretched across the loom, and which are 
rapidly disappearing. ‘‘ Notes on the Photographic 
Survey,” by John L. Robinson. And ‘‘ Calendar of 
the Liber Niger Alani,” a most useful paper, by Pro- 
fessor Stokes, D.D. 


3 % a5 


The PLAINSONG AND MEDIZVAL Music SOCIETY 
has now issued for its subscribers the second part of 
the Graduale Sarisburiense. We refer our readers to 
our May issue, 1893, for a descriptive notice of the 
first part. It is a reproduction of a Gradual (Brit. 
Mus., Add. MSS. 12,194) which was written in 
England about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and is the earliest of English origin known to exist. 
Its reproduction is, therefore, of peculiar interest to 
all lovers of early music as to liturgical students. 
This portion of the facsimile consists of photographic 
reproductions in folio of the pages of this Gradual 
from 141 to 236. There are also upwards of fifty 
supplemental plates from other Sarum MSS. The 
value of this second part is also materially increased 
by the exceedingly able introduction by Rev. Walter 
Howard Frere, M.A. The introductory matter, 
which covers 102 folio pages, is divided into three 
heads. The first part consists of an historical sketch 
of the development of the Sarum Gradual from the 
Gregorian Antiphonale Missarum. The second part 
is a description of the MS. reproduced, and a com- 


parison of it with some other Graduals. The third 
part is an historical index to the contents of the 
Gradual in general. Mr. Frere expresses the modest 
hope, a hope most abundantly fulfilled, that ‘the 
introduction and index may in some way be a step 
towards more knowledge on the subject of the early 
history and development of the Latin Mass.” In the 
first part the growth of the Sanctorale is noticed step 
by step from the earliest times. The almost exact 
date of this Gradual can be ascertained, because it 
includes the festival of St. Maclentus, ordered in 
1203, but not that of the translation of St. Thomas, 
ordered in 1220. The subsequent increase of the 
Sanctorale is also noted in the introduction. In 1222 
the Synod of Oxford ordered a certain list of festivals, 
which is our earliest authority for All Souls’ Day, and 
for the obligation to keep the Translation of Edward, 
King and Confessor. In 1246 the festival of St. 
Edward of Canterbury was ordered, and the transla- 
tion of his relics in the following year brought in the 
festival of June 9. Then followed St. Richard of 
Chichester, 1260; Corpus Christi, 1264; and pro- 
bably St. Sulpicius and St. Cuthburga. ‘In 1375 the 
Vigil of the Nativity of B. V. M. was appointed, and 
about the same time (1360) the festival of St. Edward 
the Confessor received papal sanction. The festival 
of St. Anne was not introduced until 1383. In 1415 
days in honour of SS. David, Chad, and Winifred 
were introduced, and in 1416 a day for St. John of 
Beverley, who had, however, obtained a place in 
most English calendars from the ninth century, was 
formally ratified. The Transfiguration and the Holy 
Name were inserted in 1457, and finally, in 1480, the 
festivals of St. Etheldreda and St. Frideswide were 
established. Mr. Frere comes to the conclusion that 
new music for the Mass ceased gradually to be written 
in the course of the seventh century. This was not 
because of any cessation of musical activity, for new 
music for the Hours was by no means rare. It was 
mainly due to a general feeling that the Antiphonale 
was a closed and complete book, to which it would 
be unwise, if not presumptuous, to add. ‘‘ The 
Sarum Graduale is, then, in its contents, marvellously 
the same as the first Antiphonale, which came with 
St. Gregory’s mission to England ; and St. Augustine, 
could he have come to life in the sixteenth century, 
and been given the last Sarum Gradual from the Paris 
press, would probably have had some difficulty in 
finding his place, and greater difficulty in following 
the Guidonian notation, but he would have known 
almost every piece in the book.” Subscribers to the 
Plainsong and Medizval Music Society receive this 
noble return for their £1 subscription as the issue for 
1892. A few extra copies can be obtained from Mr. 
Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly, at 50s. The address of the 
hon. sec. of the society is, Mr. H. B. Briggs, 14, 
Westbourne Terrace Road, W. 


~s ww 


THE HENRY BRADSHAW SOCIETY have just issued 
the second part of the Méssale ad usum Ecclesie West- 
monastertensis, edited by Dr. Wickham , F.S.A. 
Facsimiles of the twelve leaves of the music of the 
Coronation Service, prepared by Messrs. W. Gri 

and Co., under the pa of Mr. W. J. Birkbeck, 
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are given at the beginning of the volume. There are 
also two collotype plates of small illuminations. One 
of these represents the funeral of a king, and the 
other, which is of great interest, is a representation of 
the shrine of St. Edward.—The same society have 
also issued Offictum Lcclestasticum Abbatum Secun- 
dumusum Eveshamensis Monasterit, edited by Rev. H. 
A. Wilson. This volume is of great and peculiar 
interest, and we shall be doing service to our readers, 
and we trust at the same time to this most admirable 
society, by condensing some of the statements in the 
able preface. This Evesham book is one which 
stands almost by itself among English service books. 
The class of books to which it belongs must have 
always been a numerically small one, and has not 
hitherto been noticed as a separate class by any 
writer on English service books. The only other 
book of a nearly like character known to be extant is 
one which formerly belonged to Westminster Abbey, 
and which is now, like the Evesham book, in the 
Bodleian Library. This Evesham book cannot be 
rightly termed a Pontifical, as it is throughout an 
abbot’s book ; the person supposed to perform the 
offices which it contains is the abbot or prior, or some 
other priest acting as the abbot’s deputy ; it contains 
no episcopal offices. The volume is among the MSS. 
which were left in 1691 by Thomas Barlow, Bishop 
of Lincoln, to the University of Oxford. We know 
not whence the Bishop obtained it. The contents 
give ample evidence that it was intended for use in the 
Benedictine monastery of St. Mary and St. Egwin 
at Evesham, in Worcestershire. It is written in a 
large clear hand of about the year 1300, and consists 
of 136 leaves. The abbot for whom the manuscript 
was written was most probably John de Brokehamp- 
ton, who ruled over Evesham from 1282 to 1316, but 
it was doubtless in most parts a reproduction of an 
earlier book of a like nature. It is divided into three 
sections. The first section contains: (1) General 
directions as to the abbot’s part in the services, and as 
to the forms to be observed when he is in the cloister, 
chapter-house, and fratry ; (2) The order of making 
catechumens: (3) The orders of conferring the 
tonsure, the profession of monks, and the admission 
of lay-brothers ; (4) The marriage service ; (5) The 
form of the benediction of pilgrims; (6) Various 
forms of benediction for particular purposes, including 
those for blessing ecclesiastical vestments; and (7) 
Short benedictions for use before the lessons in the 
nocturns throughout the year. The second section 
contains : (1) The order of the special ceremonial on 
certain days from Candlemas to Easter; and (2) 
Benedictions for use before the lessons in the nocturns 
of All Saints’ Day. The third section contains the 
orders for the visitation and anointing of the sick, 
and for the burial of the dead, with rubrics ey 
arranged for the use of the abbot. Mr. Wilson’s 
notes are brim full of interest. A remarkable point is 
the injunction to use ‘‘the great black chasuble” at 
high mass on Christmas Day. Possibly this may be 
connected with Canute’s gift of ‘‘the better black 
chasuble, and the choice of colour due to the splendour 
of the vestment and the royal character of the gift.” 
However, Dr. Legg’s contribution of a learned note on 
Christmas colours puts the matter in a different 
position. He says that ‘‘the use at Evesham of a 
VOL. XXVIII. 


black chasuble for the high mass on Christmas Day, 
and of a white chasuble for the mass after matins 27 
galli cantu, appears to bear instance of a custom once 
widely spread. Three colours, black, red, and white, 
were often used in succession, at the nocturns of 
matins, and at the three masses of Christmas. The 
order which the colours followed varied ; and in one 
instance in particular, at Narbonne, the succession of 
colours at matins was reversed at the masses ; the first, 
second, and third nocturns at Narbonne were respec- 
tively red, white, and violet ; while the masses 2% gallé 
cantu, in aurora, and after these, were violet, white, 
and red respectively.” He proceeds to notify the use 
of black, red, and white for the Christmas masses at 
the Latin church of the Holy Sepulchre, and at 
Beauvais, whilst down to our own times an almost like 
use has prevailed at Lyons and at the Metropolitan 
Church at Paris. ‘* At Evesham,” concludes Dr. 
Legg, ‘‘it is possible that the order was white, red, 
and black, if red were worn at the mass in aurora.” 


~ 1 2 


The first volume of the Transactions of the EAsT 
RIDING ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY is a most creditable 
production for an association that has not been in 
existence for a year, and says much for the vigour of 
its administration. In addition to the small-print 
record of proceedings, list of members, balance-sheet, 
etc., the volume contains the following papers: ‘‘ The 
Annals of the Abbey of Meaux,” by Rev. Dr. Cox, is 
a long paper covering some forty-five pages. Most of 
it is an analysis of Abbot Burton’s Anais, which 
were printed in three volumes of the Rolls Series in 
1866, under the editorship of Mr. Bond, although Dr. 
Cox shows an independent judgment, does not always 
follow Mr. Bond’s surmises, and gives evidence that 
he has pretty closely studied the original at the British 
Museum. He also adduces a good deal of informa- 
tion respecting the important Holderness house of 
Cistercians from the Public Record Office and else- 
where which has not hitherto been known or pub- 
lished. By far the most interesting of these docu- 
ments is an indenture of corrody, dated 1353, between 
Abbot and Convent of Meaux and Thomas Fishlake, a 
burgess of Kingston-on-Hull, whereby Fishlake, in 
consideration of a sum of £60, obtained leave to build 
a small two-storied building, with a drain under it, 
on the north side of the abbey choir, with windows 
affording a view of the high altar and the altar of Our 
Lady. There he might live with a servant to attend 
on him, and be fed and clothed at the convent’s ex- 
ense, but with free leave of ingress and egress both 
or himself and friends, provided they used a certain 
door in the precinct’s wall, and provided his friends 
were not soldiers.—The next paper is an account, by 
Mr. T. Tindall Wildridge, of the opening of a barrow 
at Marton by Mr. J. R. Mortimer on May 30 of the 
current year, with excellent text illustrations of the 
urns and flint implements there found.—Rev. E. 
Maule Cole, M.A., well known as a contributor to 
the Antiquary, gives an interesting paper on that 
great and remarkable entrenchment, termed the Danes’ 
Dike, which consists of a triangular-shaped area of 
land jutting out into the sea at Flamborough. Mr. 
Cole also enters into an account of the great entrench- 
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ments on the Wolds, about which he wrote in the 
Antiguary for October and November, 1890, and 
November, 1892. The paper is illustrated by a map 
printed in two colours.—Rev. M. C. F. Morris, 
B.C.L. (author of that charming work, Yorkshire 
Folk-Talk), writes a preliminary and very suggestive 
aper on ‘‘ East Riding Field-names.”—Under the 

ead of ‘ Miscellaneous” are given, by Dr. Cox (the 
president), Sir Stephen Glyme’s Notes on the Churches 
of Flamborough, Howden, and Hemingborough, 
which were visited this summer by the society ; the 
‘* Superstitio” excerpts from the Visitations of the 
Yorkshire Monasteries in 1535 from a Chatsworth 
MS. ; and a valuable document by Mr. Wildridge 
(hon. sec.) on the East Riding and the Purveyance 
Contracts of the Royal Household, temp. James I. 
—The council has also wisely bound up with this 
issue the reports on Parish Registers, and the index 
to papers of archzological societies, prepared by the 
committee of the Societies in Union with the Society 


of Antiquaries. 
4) Of 


THE second part of vol. xi. of the Collections of the 
SURREY ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY forms a sub- 
stantial and well-illustrated volume. The first paper 
is ‘‘ Some Account of Leigh Place, Surrey, and of its 
Owners,” by Mr. John Watney, F.S.A. It is illus- 
trated with plates of Leigh Place in 1810 and 1891 ; 
the brass of Susanna Arderne, czvca 1445 ; the brass of 
John Arderne and wife Elizabeth, czvca 1450; the 
remains of brass of Richard Arderne and wife Joan, 
1499 ; a silver porringer (1688-9) found at Leigh Place ; 
two plans of the estate, 1627 and 1724, and a pedi- 
gree-table. The letterpress covers some forty pages, 
and forms a good model of what such a paper, de- 
scriptive of a small estate, should be.—Reigate Church 
and monuments are briefly described by Rev. J. W. 
Pickance.—Mr. Alfred R. Bax, F.S.A., contributes a 
valuable transcript of marriage and other licenses in 
the Commissary Court of Surrey, copied from the end 
of the Probate Act Books of 1662-1665, preserved at 
Somerset House. They are of various purport, in- 
cluding “licenses to clergy to preach, to act as 
curates, and to occupy livings; to medical men to 
practise medicine and surgery; to schoolmasters to 
teach boys writing and arithmetic; to midwives to 
exercise their calling. Others are for carrying on the 
joint art of barber and surgeon, one seems to be the 
confirmation of a faculty to erect the Dormitory of the 
Evelyn Family, at Godstone, another to a student in 
medicine and alchemy, a third is for reopening two 
doors in the church (Witley) closed during the late 
troublous times (¢emporibus turbulentis). In several 
instances they are the sequestration of the first fruits of a 
rectory ; there are faculties for a seat or seats in the 
church, licenses to eat meat in Lent, but most of all 
are grants of permission to enter into the holy estate of 
matrimony.”—Mr. Frank Lasham has a good article 
on Neolithic and Bronze Age Man in West Surrey, 
illustrated by two plates and several text illustrations. 
—Rev. T. S. Cooper, M.A., continues the account of 
the Church Plate of Surrey; the descriptions in this 
part include all the parishes in the rural deaneries of 
Emly and of Croydon. The illustrations (in addition 
to one pertaining to the last number and which ought 
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not therefore to have been stamped to face one of 
these pages) are a 1618 silver cup of Egham, de- 
pA as ** handsome,” but which to our mind was not 
worth engraving ; two most interesting tazza patens 
of Dutch design, cévca 1670, pertaining to the same 
church; a two-handled silver cup, of seventeenth 
century, originally intended for secular use, now at the 
church of West Molesey ; and a tall silver cup, bearing 
the Copenhagen hall-mark of 1704, belonging to the 
church of Thorpe St. Mary. Why does Mr. Cooper 

rint ‘*S, Paul,” “S. Luke,” “S. John,” etc. ? This 
is a would-be learned bit of ecclesiology that we 
thought had died out save with ‘‘ high” curates on 
parish notice boards. Surely ‘‘S. ” is an abbreviation 
of Sanctus, and should only be used if Johannes or the 
Latin form of any saint’s name follows. ‘‘ St.” is current 
English for Saint, and should be used with John and 
the like. — Surrey Wills, communicated by Mr, 
Frederick Arthur Crisp, are continued ; these pertain 
to the opening years of the seventeenth century. John 
Halsey, citizen and draper of London, September 18, 
1603, leaves to John Metcalf ‘‘my best bow and 
arrowes,” to Richard Wyndmill ‘‘ my pricking bowe,” 
and to Richard Harris ‘‘my other bowe.”—We are 
glad to note that the Index to Archzological Papers 
for 1891, and the Report on Parish Registers, issued 
by the committee of the Societies in Union with the 
Society of Antiquaries, are bound up with this n.ost 
interesting issue. 
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The sixteenth annual report of the SOCIETY FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS has reached 
us. It formsa valuable pamphlet of about 100 pages, 
and is yet another proof of the thoroughly useful work 
that is done by this association. Says the report: 
‘*From a blue book recently issued, it appears that 
between the years 1873 and 1891, a period of eighteen 
years, no less than £20,531,403 have been expended 
in building and restoring churches. Of this sum, 
49,607,783 was devoted to the building of churches, 
and 410,609,628 to restoration. These figures will 
give some idea of the need for the society, and reveal 
a shocking misapplication of money, more than half 
of the sum expended in restoration having probably 
been thrown away on utterly unnecessary work.” 
The report shows the action taken by the society with 
regard to Westminster Abbey, Norwich Cathedral, 
Church of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford ; the church 
of Colston Basset, Notts; Rothwell Market-house ; 
West Malling Abbey; Holyrood Palace; Clergy 
House, Alfriston, Sussex ; monument in Dovebridge 
Church, Derbyshire; Guildford Castle; Pack-horse 
bridge, Hampton in Arden; old house, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; the Roman bath, Strand, 
London; St. John Baptist’s Church, Stoke-next- 
Guildford; Salford Priory Church, Warwickshire ; 
Stokesay Church, Shropshire; and St. Andrew’s 
Church, Walberswith, Suffolk. Numerous as these 
cases are, they form but a tithe of the list of buildings 
which came before the society during the past year, 
in not a few of which quiet suggestion and wise 
action effected much good. A considerable portion 
of this number is taken up by the annual address to 
the members, which was this year delivered by Rev. 
Dr. Cox, F.S.A., on the subject of ‘‘The Use and 
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Abuse of Westminster Abbey as a National Museum.” 
The secretary’s address is, Mr. Thackeray Turner, 
9, Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 


5 1 8 


The third part of the volume for the current year of 
the SHROPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY’s Trans- 
actions, just issued to members, consists of a paper 
on ‘‘ The Parish Registers of High Ercall,” by the 
Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane; a further portion of 
“The History of Selattyn,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Bulkeley-Owen ; ‘‘ The Shropshire Lay Subsidy Roll 
of 1327, Purslow Hundred,” with notes by Miss 
Auden, and introduction by the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher, F.S.A.; and ‘‘ History of Shrewsbury 
Liberties, Hanwood, Harlescote, and Hencote,” by 
the late Rev. J. H. Blakeway, F.S.A., edited by the 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. The part also contains a 
full account of the annual meeting and summer excur- 
sion, and contents, etc., of the whole volume. 
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The October number of the Journal of the Ex- Lisris 
SOCIETY contains an article on ‘‘ The Processes for 
the Production of Ex-Libris,” by John Vinycomb, 
M.R.I.A. ; an interesting paper by the editor on 
“The Prince Library and Book-plates” of Boston ; 
the continuation of ‘*An Annotated List of Early 
American Book-plates,” by Charles Dexter Allen ; 
and a variety of appropriate small-print matter. The 
chief illustration is the fine armorial book-plate of 
‘‘Thomas Windham, of Tale, in Devonshire, Esq", 
one of the Grooms of his Majesties Bedchamber, third 
son of S* Edmund Windham, of Cathanger, in 
Somersetshire, K*, Marshall of his Majesties most 
Honble. Household, and lineally descended of the 
antient family of the Windhams, of Crown-Thorp, in 
the County of Norfolk.” This description is printed 
as a component part of the book-plate; its date is 
about 1690. Another illustration is that of the newly- 
designed plate for the Public Libraries, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square. St. George, a Christian saint, is 
represented naked (save his helmet) on horseback, 
after a classical fashion, and is tattooed on the right 
breast with a dragon, and on the right shoulder with 


a cross ! 
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Part 53 of the INDEX LIBRARY, issued to the sub- 
scribers to the BRITISH RECORD SOCIETY, contains 
Pp. 257 to 304 of Wills from 1383 to 1558, proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury; this section 
proceeds alphabetically from ‘‘ Hart, Stephen” to 
‘‘Jumbard, Martyn.”— Pp. 1 to 16 of vol. ii. of 
Abstracts of Gloucestershire Inqutsitiones post Mortem ; 
these are of 12 Charles I.—Pp. 49 to 80 of Gloucester- 
shire Wills from 1541 to 1650.—Pp. 565 to 628 of the 
Index to Lichfield Wills.—And pp. 16 to 32 of vol. iv. 
of Chancery Proceedings. 
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The October number of the journal of the Cork His- 
TORICAL AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY contains 
‘*The Lough of Cork,” with plan; ‘‘ A Biographical 
Sketch of Dr. John Baptist Sleyne, Bishop of Cork 


and Cloyne (1693-1712),” by Rev. P. Hurley, with 
portrait ; ‘‘ The Good Old Times of Seventy Years 
Ago,” which chiefly consists of extracts from a Cork 
almanack of 1823; a continuation of ‘‘ The Private 
Bankers of Ireland,” by C. M. Tenison ; also ‘‘ Notes 
and Queries,” ‘* Local Names,” ‘‘ Birds and County 
Cork,” and continuations of the three separately- 
paged serials. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


The Royat SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
held their fourth general meeting for 1893 on 
October 10 in the Royal Dublin Society House, 
Dublin, when the following papers were submitted: 
‘** Ptolemy’s Map of Ireland,” by Goddard H. Orpen, 
B.A.; ‘‘Round Towers of Ireland, Doorways, 
Masonry, Sculpture,” etc., by Charles Geoghegan ; 
‘*Calendar of the Contents of Archbishop Alan’s 
Liber Niger,” by Rev. Professor Stokes, D.D.; 
‘* Objects from the Sandhills of Dundrum, co. Dewn, 
and their Antiquity,” by Rev. Leonard Hassé; ‘On 
the Relations between some Stone Implements in 
Ireland and America,” by Dr. Frazer; “On a 
recently-discovered Pagan Sepulchral Mound in the 
grounds of Old Connaught, Bray,” by W. F. Wake- 
man; ‘‘ Notes on some of the Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Structures at Howth,” by Robert Cochrane, F.S.A. ; 
‘* Howth,” by J. J. Law Breen; and ‘‘ Irish Tiles 
with Shamrocks and Fleur-de-Lis,” by Dr. Frazer.— 
On October 11 an excursion was made to Howth, 
The Cromleac, beautifully situated in Lord Howth’s 
demesne, was first visited. It consists of a huge, 
irregularly-shaped block of stone (weighing about 
ninety tons), which has fallen from its original posi- 
tion, some of its eight or ten supporters having given 
way. Beneath is said to have been buried Aideen, 
daughter of Angus, of Ben-Edair, who died of grief 
for the loss of her husband Oscar, slain in a battle 
near Tara in A.D. 284. The Cromleac is stated to 
have been known as one of Fin’s quoits. The party 
then proceeded to the castle, by the kind permission 
of Lord Howth. The present structure—with com- 
paratively modern additions, rendering it somewhat 
of a Z shape—dates at latest from the seventeenth 
century. The original building is said, like the 
Tower of London, to have been mortared with blood. 
Until far on in the present century it was in part sur- 
rounded by a fosse. In the front hall are: (a) three 
inscribed bells, removed hither from the still-existing 
belfry of the ‘‘ Abbey”; (4) the great two-handed 
sword wielded in the twelfth century by Sir Almericus 
Tristram, the founder of the Howth family ; and (c) 
a fine portrait of Dean Swift, painted in 1735 by 
Bindon, and presented by the Dean, who was a fre- 
quent visitor at the castle. The great gateway tower, 
at one side of the front of the castle, seems to 
belong to the middle of the sixteenth century. There 
are some inscribed and figured stones over the 
entrances to the stableyard close to the castle, and 
also a curious small figured stone built into the wall 
at the entrance to the garden.—The ‘‘ Abbey” of the 
Blessed Virgin was next visited, which is really the 
ruins of a collegiate church, close to the village, 
founded about 1235. The northern aisle seems to 
have been added towards the close of the sixteenth 
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century. The southern porch, with its seats, is a 
somewhat unusual feature in Irish churches. In the 
chancel is an altar-tomb, often said to be that of 
Christopher, twentieth Baron of Howth (d. 1589), 
and his wife Elizabeth, both being represented by 
recumbent figures, but probably it is that of an earlier 
baron. The sides of the tomb show the armorial 
bearings of certain families with whom the Howth 
family intermarried. The inscription is now almost 
hopelessly illegible.—After luncheon, some of the 
party visited by car the ruined church and well of St. 
Fintan. This church, with its burial-ground, is on 
the south or Sutton side of the peninsula. The 
building, which is small (16 feet by 8 feet), being 
little more than an oratory, may date from early in 
the fourteenth century. The identification of the 
saint is uncertain, but he may have been that St. 
Fintan (October 21) whose father had a Howth name, 
viz., Criffan. Cove Castle was also visited. This 
tall, square building, probably of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or perhaps earlier, stands in the Deer Park, in 
a somewhat distant part of the demesne, and com- 
mands views of the sea on both sides of the isthmus. 
It may have been the original Howth Castle. It is 
often called the Danes’ Castle.—Others of the party 
preferred an excursion by boat to Ireland’s Eye, and 
the Church of St. Nessan. A very ancient name of 
this island was Inis-Erenn (genitive of Ere), or Island 
of Ere, Ere’s Island, translated by the Danes ‘‘ Ire- 
land’s I.,” which was misrendered by English writers 
as “‘ Oculus Hiberniz,” instead of “ Jzsula Hiberniz.” 
Archbishop Alan gives it as ‘‘vulgariter nuncupata 
Irlandseya.” It had borne the names of Inis-Faith- 
lenn (Inis-fallen=grassy or lawn island), and, as 
mentioned below, Inis-meic-Nessain. Here, in 7o1, 
was slain Irgalach, ‘‘regulus of the Cianaeltha of 
Bregia,” and, in 1868, when a coin of Constantine 
the Emperor was found here, there was also found a 
tomb (of one of the sons of Nessan? or of Irgalach ?) 
enclosing human and other remains, some of which 
were presented to the Royal Irish Academy by the 
late Rev. J. F. Shearman. The church of St. 
Nessan, on Ireland’s Eye, is another very small build- 
ing. Some forty years ago it had still standing a 
large portion of its round tower belfry (like that on 
St. Kevin’s Kitchen at Glendalough), but little of this 
any longer remains. The position of such a belfry at 
the eastern end of the church is probably unique. St. 
Nessan (March 15), of the royal family of Leinster, 
flourished in the sixth century. He was one of seven 
sons, all saints, of whom three settled on the island, 
which was called from them Inis-meic-Nessain, or 
‘*Tnsula filiorum Nessani.”—An excellent illustrated 
programme of this meeting and excursion was issued 
to the members. 
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At the monthly meeting of the SocrETY OF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE held on Sep- 
tember 27, Dr. Hodgkin read a most interesting letter 
from our contributor, Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., 
descriptive of a walk along the ‘ Pfahlgraben,” in 
Germany, dated Gratz, September 15, 1893, from 
which we take the following extracts: ‘‘ You may be 
interested to hear about a short tour which I have 
just made along the Tannus section of the ‘ Pfahl- 


graben’ in company with General von Sarwey. I 
met the General at Giessen, near the eastern end of 
the Tannus hills, and received a most cordial and 
delightful welcome: we shouldered our knapsacks, 
and marched along the interesting portions of the 
Limes from Giessen westwards to the neighbourhood 
of Idstein, passing, of course, the Saalburg and Feld- 
berg, and finding time to turn aside and visit the site 
(it is nothing more) of Movus vicus, or Heddernheim, 
the Roman road centre for the surrounding district, 
At every turn I met signs of active exploration, sec- 
tions dug, forts and turrets cleared out, and all that 
one could wish. One feature was particularly satis- 
factory : the whole work was proceeding under the 
immediate supervision of the ‘Sectional Commis- 
sioners,’ who —— directed the workmen, and 
thus prevented waste. The results seemed to me 
most encouraging. The Zzmes Commission is, un- 
fortunately, not rich, The Reichstag has voted it 
only £2,000 for five years, and from this sum have to 
be defrayed the salaries of the two directors, the 
workmen’s wages, the ‘out-of-pocket’ expenses of 
the Commissioners, and the compensation to the 
owners of the ground excavated. This has to be 
done for a length of line which is more than four 
times that of our English Wall from end to end, 
Much, clearly, can be done for little money. The 
success, I think, is due in great part to the admirable 
organization of the whole undertaking, in great part, 
also, to the personal exertions of ‘ Sectional Commis- 
sioners,’ who are unpaid (save for out-of-pocket ex- 
penses), and show an admirable energy. The recent 
excavations have produced some interesting results, 
In the first place, the forts. The fort just under the 
Feldberg has been dug through, and its ground-plan 
determined. Strangely enough, no sort of ‘prae- 
torium’ was found. It may have been destroyed in 
earlier diggings by unskilful archeologists or peasants 
in search for stone, but its total absence is hardly thus 
explicable. Just behind the spot where it would have 
heen was found a small sace//um, an apsidal building 
very like your shrine at Benwell. In front of the fort 
was one of those buildings commonly found near the 
larger forts along the Zzmes, sometimes styled baths, 
sometimes houses: this one seemed to me more like 
the latter. Its situation, between the fort and the 
Limes, is strange and significant : the Saalburg villa 
lies behind its fort. Behind the Feldberg fort, as 
behind that of the Saalburg, are traces of humble 
canabae. It would be interesting, if we had the 
materials, to compare these ‘ villas’ and canabae with 
the buildings adjacent to our fortresses along the 
English Wall. Of canadbae I fear we have scarcely a 
trace, though they must have existed. Of ‘ villas,’ so 
far as I know, we have nothing resembling the rather 
definite ground-plan which appears all along the 
Limes, except, perhaps, at the little Hard-knot fort, 
south of the Wall, but it is possible that the buildings 
near the river at Chesters may have served the same 
purpose, though their ground-plan is different. Another 
interesting fort is now in course of excavation at 
Heftrich. It lies in the fields, and a potato-crop at 
resent covers its centre. But its gates and towers 
ave been determined, and a couple of hundred yards 
south are foundations which may belong to a church 
known to have stood near the place in the eleventh 
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century. Along the Limes itself a very curious dis- 
covery has been made. It has been noticed that, 
close in front of the main ditch of the work, a smaller 
ditch seems to run along parallel, and large stones to 
lie around. It turns out that this small ditch and 
large stones are no accident. Excavations have de- 
monstrated the existence of a small ditch laid continu- 
ously with large flat stones set up edgeways, and 
wedged upright by smaller stones below, while under- 
neath have been found Roman pottery, coal, non- 
local stones, and other odd things. It is not yet 
quite certain that this strange work runs the whole 
length of the Zzmes, but it appears to do so, though 
in some places wood blocks may have taken the place 
of the stones. The German antiquaries, among them 
M. Jacobi, compare certain passages in the Agrimen- 
sores, wherein a boundary-line is prescribed of a very 
similar character to the find I have described—that 
is, asmall ditch laid with czrsores (stones set edge- 
ways), and bottomed with objects which could not 
have got there by chance. I am not myself quite 
clear what this discovery proves, but it may demon- 
strate that the Zzmes was first laid out by civil 
engineers without any reference to military considera- 
tions. Ever since I first visited the Pfahlgraben, I 
have always been convinced that it is not, in the first 
instance, a military work, and the same view has, of 
course, been held by many others. It is not impro- 
bable that this new discovery will demonstrate this 
idea. It may also introduce a new stage into the 
history of the Zzmes, but as to this I am more doubt- 
ful. It is possible that the small ditch was dug first, 
and the vallum and big ditch much later, but the 
exact relation between the two works needs a little 
more excavation. Meanwhile, General von Sarwey 
is most anxious that search should be made along 
your Wall, to see if such a small ditch and stones 
exist. The search would require great care. Sec- 
tions might too easily be dug at places where, for one 
reason or another, the small ditch could no longer be 
determined ; the distance between the two ditches 
along the Zzmes seems to vary, and the exact point 
where such a small ditch would occur on our Wall 
and Vallum is not clear. But the search is well 
worth making, the more as you are actually engaged 
in making sections. It would seem to me best to dig 
sections straight through from beyond the outer ditch 
(of the Wall) to the south of the Vallum, should that 
be possible, but the decision in this point clearly rests 
best with those on the spot.”—Mr. John Robinson 
then read his able paper on ‘‘ The Old Harvest 
Customs of Northumberland.” He spoke of the 
great change in the customs of the harvest-time in the 
present century. At one time harvest-time was 
looked forward to with delight and satisfaction, 
whereas now it was only one of the regular events in 
the daily round in the field-labourer’s life. He could 
himself remember the time when Irish labourers used 
to land at North Shields, and proceed in the direc- 
tion of Morpeth for the purpose of engaging in the 
harvest work. They were ill-dressed, and their ap- 
pearance caused considerable stir in the Northumber- 
land villages. But the greatest sensation took place 
when the harvest was over, and the Irishmen had 
received their wages. Then whisky made a change 
in their condition, and strange stories were yet told 








in country public-houses of the Irish rows, and the 
way in which the labourers on these occasions fre- 


quently used their sickles. Wages were from 7s. 6d. 
to 12s. 6d. per acre, according to the conditions of 
the crop. But these Irish people were never engaged 
if sufficient local labour could be engaged, as the 
Irishmen did not do their work nearly as well as the 
Northumberland labourers, on account of the kind of 
sickle they used. Mr. Robinson went on to tell 
some interesting stories of harvest work in years gone 
by, giving a description of the kirn supper, which 
took place at the end of the harvest. All partici- 
pated in the enjoyment of the night. The young 
people amused themselves in games with apples, and 
ducking for money in tubs of water, and other old 
English games. All was finished up with dancing, 
From time immemorial the gleaner was allowed to 
follow the reaper, and many Northumberland families 
got a good supply to help them to provide bread for 
the year.—On September 30 the society made an 
excursion to Prudhoe Castle and Ovingham Church, 
which were well described by Rev. A. Johnson, Vicar 


of Healey. 
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The first annual meeting of the East RIDING 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held at Beverley on 
September 25 and 26 in connection with the society’s 
third summer gathering. Members from all parts of 
the Riding assembled at the Minster on September 25 
shortly after noon. Prior to an inspection of the 
noble structure, the company had the advantage of 
hearing an instructive disquisition in regard to the 
history and the chief features of the ancient edifice by 
Mr. Juhn Bilson, of Hull. In point of magnitude, 
the Minster is in the second rank of our great 
churches, and may be classed with Exeter, Lichfield, 
Hereford, and Southwell. According to Mr. Bilson’s 
view, it is one of the most perfect churches in Eng- 
land, while possibly for its size some may be inclined 
to say it is the most perfect. The tomb of St. John 
of Beverley—to whom Beverley owed its importance 
and its position in the Middle Ages as one of the 
great religious centres of the North—is underneath a 
black marble slab in the second bay of the nave. 
This tomb was an object of veneration in the Middle 
Ages. Calling attention to the architectural features 
of the building, he showed that a prominent 
characteristic of the interior is the effect of great 
height obtained by moderate dimensions, this effect 
being due as much as anything to the way in which 
the vault is treated. The west front he described as 
one of the finest Perpendicular west fronts in the 
country, in spite of a certain hardness characteristic 
of north-country Perpendicular work. One of the 
most interesting points to which attention was directed 
was the recent discovery of the foundations of an 
octagonal chapter-house of the thirteenth century. 
The existence of such a structure had long been sur- 
mised, but it was not until about a year ago that any 
traces of it were found.—The party then assembled in 
the vestry, where the Rev. H. E. Nolloth displayed 
and described the silver plate, the pewter vessels, and 
the various old registers and other books of the 
church. He stated that there were curious entries 
down to the end of last century of the prevalence in 
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post-Reformation days of public penance and absolu- 
tion, chiefly with regard to offences against the 
seventh commandment.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
of the Society of Antiquaries, gave a vivid account of 
the notable altar-tomb of an ecclesiastic in the north 
transept, which he described as being one of the most 
elaborate of its kind in England. He described in 
detail the various component parts of the vestments 
and the canon’s almuce, or cape of fur, thrown over 
the chasuble for the sake of warmth. The various 
vestments are embroidered with coats of arms, but 
the identification of the canon has not yet been ac- 
complished. Mr. Hope thought that it most likely 
commemorated Geoffrey de Scrope, Rector of Masham 
about the middle of the fourteenth century. In the 
discussion which followed Mr. Boyle, F.S.A., Mr. 
‘Leach, F.S.A., Dr. Cox, and others took part.— 
At two o’clock a large number of the party par- 
took of luncheon at the Beverley Arms, under the 
presidency of the Bishop of Beverley. At three 
o’clock the annual business meeting was held, the 
Rev. Dr. Cox (president) in the chair. Copies of the 
first volume of the society’s 7vamsactions were dis- 
tributed among the members, The volume is 
prefaced by the report of the society’s proceedings. 
From this report it appeared that six meetings had 
been held during the year, including two summer 
excursions—one to Marton, Danes’ Dike, and Flam- 
borough, and the other to Howden, Wressel, and 
Hemingborough. The society was last January ad- 
mitted into union with the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, and duly enrolled. The excavations at 
Watton Priory, the oldest and wealthiest of the Gil- 
bertine houses, were already exciting widespread in- 
terest, the society having been fortunate enough to 
meet with large-hearted and appreciative men in Mr. 
Bethell, the owner, and Mr. Beckitt, the tenant, who 
had done all in their power to further the proposal of 
the society. It had previously been suggested by the 
Bishop of Beverley that an excellent initial work for 
the society would be the excavation of Meaux Abbey. 
This suggestion was cordially received by the members, 
but when the owner of the site was approached, al- 
though it was only in rough pasture, he declined to allow 
a sod to be turned.—Upwards of twenty new members 
were added to the roll, and the following gentlemen 
were elected honorary members: Sir John Evans, 
K.C.B., ex-president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
Mr. St. John Hope, the Rev. Canon Raine, York, and 
the Rev. Canon Greenwell, Durham.—The Rev. Dr. 
Lambert proposed a vote of thanks to Dr. Cox for 
his services during the past year, and his re-election 
for the coming year. The volume of 7yansactions, 
he said, showed that the society had justified its 
existence, and that, under the presidency of Dr. Cox, 
it had a most useful future before it.—The Bishop of 
Beverley seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 
— After the transaction of the routine business, 
Dr. Cox gave an address on the rise of the Gilbertine 
Order, with an account of the remarkable features in 
their statutes, chiefly relative to the occasional com- 
munication between the two sexes, particularly as 
illustrated in the discoveries just made at Watton 
Priory. An interesting discussion followed, in which 
Mr. Hope, Mr. Leach, Mr. Boyle, and others took 
part.—Mr. Wildridge next described the principal 


charters of the Corporation of Beverley, which are of 
much value and variety. The charters were exhibited 
by Mr. J. Willis Mills, the deputy town clerk. Mr. 
Wildridge expressed his scorn for the popular deriva- 
tion of Beverley as Beaver Lake, and said that it 
meant ‘‘the town of the five stones,” which he 
explained to be the sanctuary chair and the four great 
terminal stones. The charters of Athelstan, Edward 
the Confessor, and the two first Williams were named, 
and a fine series of original charters of Archbishop 
Thurstan, Stephen, Henry II., Richard I., John, 
Henry III., Edward I., Edward III., and Richard II. 
were exhibited and described.—In the evening there 
was a largely-attended dinner at the Beverley Arms, 
Mr. Bethell in the chair, and the Mayor in the vice- 
chair. The toasts were confined to ‘‘The Queen,” 
‘* Success to the East Riding Antiquarian Society,” 
and ‘The Chairman.” A conversazione followed in 
the Town Hall, invitations being issued by the presi- 
dent (Rev. Dr. Cox) to the members, and to a large 
number of the townsfolk. The music, instrumental 
and vocal, was interspersed with brief but learned 
papers by Mr. Leach, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Collegiate 
Church,” Mr. Boyle, F.S.A., on ‘‘ Pre- Roman 
Beverley,” Mr. St. John Hope on ‘‘ The Corporation 
Insignia,” and Dr. Stephenson on ‘‘ His Collection 
of Antiquities from the Deep Drainage Excavations 
of Beverley.”—Notwithstanding the late hour to 
which the members continued their discussions on 
Monday evening (II p.m.), the party were stirring 
early on September 26. At Ic a.m. many of them 
met at the railway-station to begin a short perambula- 
tion of Beverley, during which it was intended to 
notice the very old domestic buildings that are still 
extant. But the continuous rain altered the plans, 
and a move was made direct to the fine church of 
St. Mary’s, where by half-past ten some fifty of the 
party were assembled. Dr. Stephenson acted as con- 
ductor, and most efficiently fulfilled his task, the only 
drawback being the noise made by the workmen who 
were engaged in restoring to its rightful position the 
old wood screen of the sixteenth century, portions of 
which have for a long time lain in the crypt. The 
Norman, Early English, and Decorated features of 
the church were successively pointed out, as well as 
the Perpendicular work of the nave, which was rebuilt 
after the fall of the central tower westward in the 
time of Henry VIII. East of the north transept is 
the raised chapel of the Guild of St. Mary, and below 
it a vaulted building known as the crypt. Dr. 
Stephenson said that this lower building had been 
the charnel-house, which Mr. St. John Hope ex- 
plained was a common adjunct of our larger medizeval 
churches, and was a bone-house for the receiving of 
the bones dug up by the sexton in the overcrowded 
churchyard.—Mr. Boyle objected that there was 
documentary evidence that the ‘‘ crypt” was really 
the chapel of St. Catharine, but both Mr. Leach and 
Dr. Cox pointed out that it was usual to have a mor- 
tuary altar in such a charnel, and that after the bones 
had filled it up such altars were moved elsewhere.— 
At the conclusion of Dr. Stephenson’s description, 
Mr. R. C. Hope gave an account of ‘* Minstrels and 
Early Church Music,” illustrative of the ‘* Minstrel’s 
Pillar” on the north side of the nave.—The Rev. 
Canon Quirk next produced the fine seventeenth-cen- 
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tury communion plate of the church, as well as the 
old registers and other books. The registers, which 
begin in 1561, have many points of interest. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the numerous burials through a 
visitation of the plague in 1610. In July of that year 
the vicar has written a marginal note to the effect 
that, in addition to the regular entries, forty were 
‘shuffled into graves without any reading over them 
at all.” The archeologists did not seem to think it 
too trifling or modern to look with curiosity at the 
entry of one of the marriages of the murderer Deem- 
ing. Under the name of ‘‘ Harry Lawson, sheep- 
farmer,” he was married to a Beverley young woman 
on February 18, 1890. His handwriting is singularly 
vigorous, bold, and steady.—After luncheon at the 
Beverley Arms, the weather somewhat cleared, and 
at two o’clock a start was made by road in wagon- 
ettes for Watton Priory. On arriving there it was 
found that a large contingent of visitors were already 
awaiting them, the whole party, notwithstanding the 
rain, numbering quite 100 persons.—Mr. St. John 
Hope, standing on a mound at the south-east angle 
of the cloister, at once began a description of the rise 
of the Gilbertine Order, and of this particular house. 
Watton Priory was founded in 1150 by Eustace Fitz- 
John. In 1167 the conventual church was burnt 
down, and its successor at once begun. Mr. Hope 
pointed out the exposure, during the excavations of 
last week, of the original Norman foundations at the 
east end, and showed how a Transitional Church was 
afterwards built upon them. He gave the measure- 
ments of this church as 208 feet by 51 wide, exclusive 
of the irregular-shaped transepts. It was divided 
from end to end by a substantial partition wall, which 
divided the nuns from the canons, but this wall was 


arcaded at a line above the eye-level, so that it could . 


be used as a common church so far as sound was con- 
cerned. On festival occasions a sermon was preached 
to the assembled members of both sexes. The 
window communication was pointed out in the choir 
part of this dividing wall, through which the chalice 
and other vessels would be passed back to the custody 
of the nuns after the canons’ mass was over. The 
fragments of a most beautifully-carved canopied tomb, 
equal in richness to the famed work of the great 
Percy tomb in Beverley Minster, were shown. They 
were found beneath the débris on the floor of a small 
chapel of the north transept. The tomb commemo- 
rated a knight in mail armour of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and from the bend on his shield he was pro- 
bably a Scrope. The grave below had been rifled. 
Mr. Hope then conducted the large party round the 
exposed walls of the great church, pointing out 
various noteworthy features. There was no door at 
the west end, but there seems to have been a stone 
gallery. The great cloister of the nuns was 100 feet 
square, and lay on the north side of the church. 
Neither funds nor time have as yet permitted of the 
investigation of the conventual buildings, and it is 
not yet known what position the smaller cloister of 
the canons occupied.—The Rev. Dr. Cox expressed 
an earnest hope that further funds would be forth- 
coming next year for the resumption of these interest- 
ing operations, as both Mr. Bethell, the owner, and 
Mr. Beckitt, the tenant, were anxious and willing 
that the work of investigation should be completed. 


He expressed his pleasure that the society had made 
so good a start, and that they had yesterday elected 
so many new members, but hoped that their numbers 
would be erelong materially augmented. — Mr. and 
Mrs. Beckitt hospitably entertained the large party to 
tea in that part of the Priory (probably the prior’s 
lodgings) which has remained uninterruptedly occu- 
pied since the Dissolution. The meetings on both 
days proved a most gratifying success, the only draw- 
back being the rainy weather of the last day. 
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The CARADOC AND SEVERN VALLEY FIELD CLuB 
made their last excursion for the season on Sep- 
tember 21. The first place visited was Albright 
Hussey, an old mansion partly stone and brick, and 
partly half-timbered, parts dating from the fourteenth 
century, and containing fine old oak panelling and 
mantelpieces, etc., and the fragments of a ruined 
fourteenth century church adjoining. The house was 
formerly the seat of the Hussey family. The ruined 
chapel of Broughton was also visited, the Clive 
Church, and Moreton Corbet Castle and Church.— 
At the annual dinner of the club, held the same 
evening, a valuable paper was read by the Rev. 
Thomas Auden, F.S.A., on ‘‘ The Saxon Settlement 
of Shropshire,” which dealt with the wooded nature 
of the county, as shown by the place-names, and the 
writer pointed out that Shropshire was colonized 
partly by the West Saxons, who approached it from 
the south along the Severn, and partly by the Engles 
or Mercians, who came by the valley of the Trent, 
and entered it from Staffordshire. —The club has done 
good archeological work during the past session, and 
excursions have been made to Old St. Chad’s, 
Shrewsbury, Urioconium, Haughmond Abbey, etc. 
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On September 28 the YORKSHIRE ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SocIETY, who invited the members of the THORESBY 
SociETY to join them, assembled at Kirkstall Abbey. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope officiated as guide, and 
conducted the party over the ruins and the recently 


excavated portions. After touching on the peculi- 
arities and supposed uses of the different buildings, 
Mr. Hope asked Mr. Micklethwaite, the architect for 
the preservation work, to say a few words.—Mr. 
Micklethwaite explained that, at the time the ruins 
became the property of the Leeds Corporation, many 
parts of them were in an absolutely dangerous condi- 
tion. Even now, while an effort was being made to 
prevent further mischief, the workmen had to be ever 
on the alert to avoid falling stones. Many people 
had abused them for taking off the ivy, but which 
was of the greater value, the ivy or the building? If 
they had the ivy they could not have the other. If 
it were only ivy they wanted, they could find it on 
almost any old barn, but once lose a building like 
that abbey, and they could not replace it. The ques- 
tion was whether they should preserve the abbey, or 
leave it in its picturesque but perishing condition. 
The rawness of the pointing work, to which objection 
had been taken, would soon disappear; in fact, it : 
was already disappearing. That they could see from 
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one of the walls which had been completed, and 
which, in consequence, would be safe for many long 
centuries. True, there was a good deal of new work, 
but the reason was that, when the tower fell, owing 
to the failure of one of the pillars, it brought down a 
large quantity of masonry with it, while what re- 
nn a was severely shaken. Although some mea- 
sures were taken for propping up what was left, it 
was very little good, permanent propping being 
necessary. How could this be done? was the next 
question which suggested itself. It was thought best 
to rebuild, after a fashion, the fallen pier, and turn 
arches on to abut the broken arcades. If they looked 
carefully at the pillars which had been restored they 
would notice a great many of the old stones, which, 
wherever possible, had been put back in their old 
places. What had been done was not so much with 
a view of reproducing what had gone as to preserve 
what was left. A friend had sent him a newspaper 
containing a letter, the writer of which advocated the 
rebuilding of the tower. To rebuild it would not only 
be a very great and expensive undertaking, but almost 
a structural impossibility. It was also urged that the 
abbey should be put, as near as possible, into the 
state in which the monks had left it. In his (Mr. 
Micklethwaite’s) opinion, however, what was wanted 
was to preserve such portions of the monks’ work as 
had come down to them.—Mr. Hope then accom- 
panied the party round the ruins, explaining the dif- 
ferent items of interest as they came across them.—At 
the conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Hope. The mover was Mr. Skidmore, who 
was satisfied, after hearing the remarks of Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite, that a wise step had been taken in removing 
the ivy.—On the following day Mr. Micklethwaite 
met the committee of the Leeds Corporation on the 
site, and full authority was given to him to carry out 
the necessary repairs. 
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The CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND ANTI- 
QUARIAN AND ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY selected 
South Westmoreland as the scene of their second 
meeting in this year; the dates were September 25 
and 26, and the headquarters for the night were at 
the little watering-place of Arnside on Morecambe 
Bay. During the two days the society visited Blease, 
Preston Challan, Borwick, Heversham, and Beetham 
Halls. Borwick Hall (in Lancashire, by the way) is 
well known, and a paper on it was read by Mr. 
W. O. Roper, called ‘* Borwick Hall, and the Bind- 
losses.” A tradition, of no historical foundation, 
states that Lord Clarendon wrote his history of the 
Rebellion in a panelled room in the roof.—Preston 
Hall was described by the Rev. B. Barnett, and 
accounts of the others are contained in Dr. Taylor’s 
valuable work on Zhe Old Manorial Halls of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland. ll are of the Jacobean 
period, and in plan are of the H shape—a central 
building connecting two wings; but at Preston the 
lower part of one of these wings has been the vaulted 
basement of a peel tower. Much fine panelling and 
woodwork remains, and some at Blease Hall bears 

eat resemblance to that in the dining-room at 
izergh Castle. The huge wooden tables belonging 
to these halls were objects of much curiosity ; that at 





Heversham is one plank of heart of oak, 6 inches 
thick, 2 feet 10 inches broad, and 13 feet 8 inches 
long, and stands upon a massive frame with six 
turned legs. That at Borwick was longer, but made 
of two planks, side by side ; at this table Sir Robert 
Bindloss entertained Charles II. These tables, to 
use a legal term, smack of the reality, and pass with 
the freehold.—Preston Patrick, Heversham, and Beet- 
ham churches were treated of by their vicars, and 
Burton-in-Kendal church by Mr. Chambers, one of 
the churchwardens.—Mr. W. S. Calvesley, F.S.A., 
contributed an interesting paper on Heversham Cross, 
and every church visited afforded fragments of early 
crosses, on which he was called to dilate.—The ex- 
pedition was driven to the old dock at Dock Acres 
on the second day, but no examination could be made, 
owing to heavy rain.—Some of the party on the first 
day ascended Helme to see the fort called Castle- 
steads, which is stated in books to be square and 
Roman. The experts who ascended said it was not 
square, and was not Roman; while the expert who 
stayed at the bottom—the president—declared no 
Roman ever made a camp on such a place, though he 
might occupy a pre-existing British one. Castle- 
steads possesses a magnificent view over Morecambe 
Bay, and was, no doubt, a British stronghold. The 
mounds at Hincastre were also visited. Hincastre or 
Hencastre (the old name) has always been credited 
with a Roman camp, and these mounds are pointed 
to as the site, but they are clearly glacial—terminal 
moraines. A very old road passes these mounds, and 
leads to the Roman camp at Watercrook, near 
Kendal. Under the guidance of their secretary, Mr. 
T. Wilson, the society tracked this along various 
lanes; it would seem to be Roman.—A long string 
of papers were on the agenda for the evening, but 
time only served for two: ‘‘Local Notices from Privy 
Councils’ Reports,” by Mr. T. H. Hodgson; and 
**Some Obsolete and Semi-obsolete Local Appli- 
ances,” by Mr. H. S. Cowper, F.S.A.—Reports were 
made by Mr. Calverley and the president on this 
year’s excavations at Hardknott, and on the Roman 
road over Hardknott and Wrynose. 
~™ 4% 8 

The annual meeting of the BRADFORD HISTORICAL 
AND ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held in the Midland 
Hotel, Bradford, on October 13. Mr. T. T. Empsall, 
the president, occupied the chair.—The annual report 
was read by Mr. J. A. Clapham, hon. cor. sec., and 
the balance-sheet, showing nearly £100 in hand, and 
1,600 copies of the Bradford Antiquary, was given 
by Mr. Wm. Glassop, the treasurer.—The scrutators, 
Messrs. Howard and Turner, gave the result of the 
election, Mr. Frank Peel, of Heckmondwike, author 
of the History of the Spen Valley, being the new 
member of the council.—The usual resolutions were 
passed, and the proceedings were enlivened by songs 
and solo pianoforte playing, kindly given by several 


ladies and gentlemen. It was one of the best-attended 
meetings for some years past. 
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The NoRFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHOLOGICAL 
SociETY held a most successful excursion on Sep- 
tember 13. The members first proceeded to Beccles, 
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where, after viewing the church, Mr. F. Danby 
Palmer read a paper, in which he remarked that the 
finest feature of Beccles Church is its almost unique 
porch. The effect it produces, arising from its bold 
projection and octangular turret, is very picturesque, 
and the delicate taste a in the conception and 
arrangement of its enrichments, the minute finish of 
its parts, and the excellency of its masonry, will ever 
command admiration. The detached situation of 
Beccles steeple also gains for it many a look which its 
majestic proportions might otherwise fail to arrest. 
And yet a detached bell-tower is not of very unusual 
occurrence. Without noticing those beyond the limits 
of the county, it may be sufficient to instance two near 
at hand—those at Bramfield and Bury St. Edmunds. 
Beccles steeple was begun soon after 1500, and occupied 
nearly forty years in building, though not yet finished. 
The first legacy given to it is by a will bearing date 
1515, and from that till 1547 there are many legacies 
towards building ‘‘ Beccles Steepul.” The state of 
incompletion in which we find this noble pile has 
an easy solution in the ruin of Bury Abbey, which 
was dissolved while its upper portion was yet in pro- 
gress. The erection of the tower in its present situa- 
tion was in consequence of the fear that its weight might 
carry away the cliff had it been placed at the west 
end. There is no doubt that, although its founda- 
tions were not laid till long after the church was com- 
pleted, its site was determined on from the first, as 
none of the pillars in the church are of sufficient mag- 
nitude to sustain so ponderous a mass.—The next 
place where a stoppage was made was Roos Hail, an 
ancient manor-house situate on the confines of Beccles, 
now the property of Mr. F. W. D. Robinson. Here, 
again, Mr. Danby Palmer read a paper.—Hence the 
eae: again took the road for Barsham Church. 

pecial attention was here given to the old font, which 
was discovered buried in the north-east corner of the 
church, the figure of the Roman soldier in the rectory 
grounds, the very fine brass erected to the memory 
of Sir Robert Atte Tye, and the communion plate, 
especially to the ‘‘ paten” forming part of it, which 
the rector produced for the inspection of his visitors, 
reading at the same time an interesting paper, pre- 
pared by the Rev. C. R. Manning, descriptive of it.— 
The next halt was at Bungay, where, after luncheon, 
an adjournment was made to the ruins of the ancient 
castle, formerly one of the seats of the Dukes of Nor- 
folk. Here Dr. Raven told the party the history of 
the ancient fortress, embodied in an interesting paper. 
—After an inspection of the Priory ruins, the party 
proceeded to the church of Holy Trinity, an ancient 
fabric, standing immediately to the east of St. Mary’s, 
with only a road between their respective church- 
yards. The circular tower of Trinity Church pro- 
bably dates from the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
It was much damaged many years ago by lightning, 
which split the walls and melted all the bells but one. 
The north wall of the church, or at least portions of 
it, seem coeval with the tower, as a small round- 
headed window with Saxon long and short work 
testifies. Beyond a fine Elizabethan pulpit, which 
one would imagine cost more than the §s. debited in 
the churchreeves’ book for 1558 as the price for 
“‘making the pulpit,” and two brasses in the south 
aisle, one of which invites you to “‘ pray for the soul 


of Lady Margaret Dalinger, late prioress of this 
lace ””—from 1465 to 1497—there is not much in the 
interior of the church to attract attention.—The car- 
riages were at the church-gate, and the archzologists 
next drove towards Mettingham Castle, stopping ez 
route at the site of the Roman road, where Dr. Raven 
produced a map of the district in those days, and 
offered several coins, found in the locality, for the 
inspection of the party. After a short but interesting 
address on these subjects, the learned Doctor, on 
arriving at the seat of Mr. C. F. H. Collison, read 
another paper on that castle. 
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A meeting of the HAMPSHIRE FIELD-CLUB was held 
in Hayling Island and at Warblington and Havant 
on September 23. The party first proceeded to 
South Hayling Church, a handsome structure of late 
thirteenth-century work.—Mr. Shore, the honorary 
organizing secretary of the club, read a ie a the 
church on ‘‘ Hayling Island and its Archeological 
Associations.” He referred to Mr. Longcroft’s 
History of the Hundred of Bosmere, published many 
years ago, which, he said, could now be supple- 
mented. The connection of Hayling with the Nor- 
man abbey of Jumieges was referred to, There were 
twelve alien priories in Hampshire, of which Hayling 
was one. Hayling probably owes its fine parish 
church to the abbey of Jumieges. It was built about 
the time when the first English Parliament assembled. 
The foreign abbeys which held estates in England, 
Mr. Shore thought, must have already at that time 
considered the tenure of their English estates to be 
somewhat insecure, and that it was owing, perhaps, 
to religious and political considerations of this kind 
that this church was built at South Hayling. Mr. 
Shore thought that further researches among the 
manuscript treasures of the French libraries might 
afford additional information concerning Hayling 
Island in the Middle Ages, if, as was probable, some 
of the MS. of the abbey of Jumieges were saved when 
that abbey was destroyed during the Reign of Terror 
in France. Hayling Church contains characteristic 
French ornamentation in the opinion of several archi- 
tectural experts who were present. Its walls contain 
some Roman bricks, probably derived from some old 
Roman building not far away. The church has a 
remarkable old font which was, according to tradi- 
tion, dredged up from the site known as Church 
Rocks, which is believed to be the site of the former 
church of Hayling, a mile or more from the present 
beach. The members of the club generally concurred 
in thinking this font to be of Romano-British date. 
The former church of Hayling was destroyed by an 
inroad of the sea. Mr. Shore drew attention to the 
gray weatherstones now in the churchyard which, until 
lately, served as foundation-stones for two of the 
pillars of the nave, This church, he said, shows 
many examples of ancient symbolism, and perhaps 
these great stones, as masses of native rock, were used 
for foundation-stones, as in some other Hampshire 
churches, from symbolical motives, in connection 
with which he quoted the text, ‘* Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build My church.” The yew- 
tree in South Hayling Churchyard is probably the 
oldest in Hampshire, and as this tree cannot be less 
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than a thousand years old, and was probably older, it 
must have been growing when the church was built. 
Mr. Shore also drew attention to the old salterns of 
Hayling Island, to the wadeways which formerly con- 
nected this island and Thorney Island with the main- 
land, and to the hermitages close by these wadeways. 
— The party subsequently visited Tunorbury, a 
characteristic Celtic earthwork close to the coast, and 
the remains of the old salt-work at Mengeham, where 
salt was made in Hayling Island from sea-water until 
about twelve yearsago. Some of the drifted boulder- 
stones of granite found in the island were also 
examined.—The party afterwards returned to the 
mainland, and visited Warblington Church, which 
has remains of Saxon work, and a very fine four- 
teenth-century porch. The wails of this church also 
contain material of Roman date. The remains of 
Warblington Castle, a building of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were also inspected, and after tea at the Bear 
Hotel, at Havant, the meeting was brought to a close 
by a visit to Havant Church, where the vicar, the 
Rev. G. Scott, read a paper on ‘‘ The Church and its 


Ancient Brass. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers} 


THOUGHTS THAT BREATHE AND WORDS THAT 
Burn, from the Writings of Francis Bacon. 
Edited, with preface, by Alexander B. Grosart. 
Elliot Stock. 24mo., pp. xvii, 206. With 
portrait. Price 3s. 6d. 

This is the fourth volume of the charming miniature 
series that Mr. Stock puts forth under the title of 
‘* The Elizabethan Library.” Bacon’s writings lend 
themselves with much ease to a process of select 
quotations, but this very facility has a tendency to 
embarrass an editor when he finds but a small space 
at his disposal. Mr. Grosart has, however, well ful- 
filled his task. The extracts are mainly from the 
Chancellor’s literary works, as distinguished from 
his legal and philosophical writings, Mr. Grosart’s 
**Introduction”, is good; particularly do we com- 
mend this passage: ‘‘One cautionary observation 
I may be permitted to make, viz., that a reader of 
Bacon must be prepared for a demand on the most 
strenuous intellectual effort of which he is capable if 
he would scale the heights, or plumb the depths, or 
explore the vast reaches of the thinking herein set 
before him. Unless there are meditative pauses for 
reflection and mastery, much will be lost. Another 
distinctive characteristic is the inestimably perfect 
literary workmanship. Here is no mere artizan of 
words, but an artist of cunningest faculty, This is 


observable in even the bits of historical narrative that 

will be found in our little book, and may well read a 

lesson to present-day slatterliness and slovenliness of 

English.” Though we approve of these sentiments, 

we cannot say that we admire the composition, and it 

grates much on the ear when Mr. Grosart writes 
about Bacon’s ‘‘ ultimate editor.” On the whole the 
selections are exceedingly well chosen, but the ‘‘ Con- 
fession of Faith,” which covers many pages, might 
well have been omitted, notwithstanding Spedding’s 
foolish rhapsody about it. The average humble 
Christian will much prefer the Apostles’ Creed in its 
simplicity, without the padding of the great Chancellor, 
who was no divine. The object, of course, of editors 
of this Elizabethan series is to give the gems of the 
author, and therefore it is not perhaps reasonable to 
object that the sense is always quoted and the nonsense 
left out. Our editor concludes—‘‘ May our Baconiana 
send some elect souls to his entire works !”—an 
expression that we cordially re-echo. But at the 
same time it is only fair to warn the ‘‘elect souls” 
that the works will yield them a fair crop of rubbish 
as well as of ‘‘ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn.” Dip where you will into Bacon’s Natural 

History, which Mr. Grosart wisely eschews, and it is 

at once apparent that the philosopher was only on a 

level with his age. This is an extract taken absolutely 

at random: ‘‘ The writers of natural magic report 
that the heart of an ape, worn near the heart, com- 
forteth the heart, and increase the audacity. It is 
true that the ape is a merry and bold beast, and that 
the same heart likewise of an ape, applied to the neck 
or head, helpeth the wit, and it is good for the falling 
—sickness ; the ape also is a witty beast, and hatha 
dry brain ; which may be some cause of alternation of 
vapours in the head. Yet it is said to move dreams 
also. It may be the heart of a man would do more, 
but that it is more against men’s minds to use it; 
except it be in such as wear the reliques of saints.” 
We suppose that the bibliography of Bacon stands 
second only to that of Shakespeare of the writers of 

Elizabeth’s reign. The editions and the books that 

might be classified under Baconiana would fill a fair 

sized private library. This dainty little volume, so 
appropriately clad, forms a welcome addition to such 

a library. Our own favourite copy of Bacon is the 

grand four-volumed folio edition of 1730, a tall copy 

of which, with fair wide margins, purchased twenty- 
five years ago at the Marquis of Hastings’ sale, stands 
on our shelves. What a contrast! The weight of 
those four volumes forms a respectable load approach- 
ing fifty pounds, whilst this bijou booklet only turns 
some seven ounces ! 

& & 

THE CHURCHES OF] Paris.$ ‘By S. Sophia Beale. 
W. H. Allen and Co. Crown 8vo., pp. xii, 
342. Numerous illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. 

The scope of this{illustrated description of the 
churches of Paris, from Clovis to Charles X., is best 
gathered from the following opening paragraph of the 
brief preface. ‘‘ Ina book of this kind, it is difficult 
to prevent one’s self becoming a guide, more or less 
complete. Dates and facts, architectural details and 
descriptions, all savour of the handbook; but 


having determined to keep to the historical and 
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archeological, rather than the architectural side of 
the churches, I have tried to rake up quaint and 
legendary lore, and so add to the interest of an 
ordinary guide-book. I would also pray my readers 
to bear in mind that, as the work is not intended to 
be an architectural treatise, I have simply walked 
in the paths of Viollet-le-Duc and Guilhermy, when- 
ever I have been compelled to describe the technical 
details of the churches.” 

It is an eminently feminine conceit to write a long 
book all about ancient churches and to eschew architec- 
ture ! Miss Beale has, however, succeeded fairly well in 
her attempt, and has certainly brought together a great 
deal of readable matter that has not hitherto appeared 
in an English dress. The bringing home of the great 
relics to La Sainte Chapelle in the time of St. Louis 
is given at length in French from the history of 
Canon Moroud. Elsewhere liberal quotations are 
given in the same tongue. Miss Beale naively re- 
marks, in a note, ‘‘I suppose no apology is needed 
for giving my quotations in the original language ; 
now that everyone is a good French scholar, it is 
obviously unnecessary to spoil good work by trans- 
lations.” If this was really the case, the whole of her 
pages are at once ruled out of court. The ecclesio- 
logy of the book is sometimes at fault, as in the 
account of the fain dénit on pp. 16, 17; nor do we 
admire the occasional flippancy of tone in dealing 
with solemn subjects. Nevertheless, the next time 
we are in Paris, we shall not fail to make this well- 
illustrated book a companion. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE LIBRARY. English 
Topography. Part IV. Edited by G. L. 
Gomme, F.S.A. Zilliot Stock. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xii, 340. Price 7s. 6d. 

Our readers are well acquainted with this most use- 
ful ‘‘ library,” and that it consists of edited extracts 
from the chief contents of the old Gentleman’s 
Magazine from 1731 to 1868. Mr. Gomme, with 
his astonishing industry, has now added a fourth 
volume to the topographical series. In these pages 
he includes the counties of Durham, Essex, and 
Gloucestershire, representative shires of the North, 
East, and Midlands. Durham is somewhat meagre, as 
will be found to be the case with most of the northern 
counties, which were much further from the great centres 
of life in those un-railwayed days than they are now, 
and had, therefore, far less of literary activity amongst 
them. Under Essex, the paper of Mr. J. H. Sperling 
on the coats-of-arms in Essex churches are interest- 
ing and suggestive. Mr. Gomme draws special 
attention to them as giving some idea of what might 
be done in the cause of heraldry if his attempt at 
cataloguing the coats-of-arms in Essex churches were 
to be carried on and completed. Gloucestershire is 
specially noticeable for valuable papers on the 
medizeval houses of the county. The indexes have 
been tested, and have been found, as usual, to be full 
and trustworthy. Of the parish of Ugley, Essex, we 
read: ‘‘ The singular name of this village has given 
rise to the ditty : 


‘* Ugley church and Ugley steeple, 
Ugley parson, Ugley people. 


This has proved so distasteful to the vicars of Ugley, 
that they have made several attempts to get the name 
changed to Oakley, which they contend is original 
and correct.” 
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HERALDRY AND MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN 
THE CHURCHES OF HARWICH, DOVERCOURT, 
AND RAMSEY. By Rev. J. H. Bloom, M.A. 
C. £. Turner (Hemsworth). Small folio, 
pp. 127. Nine pedigree tables. 

In these pages are given transcripts of the monu- 
mental inscriptions in the churches, Nonconformist 
chapels, and burial-grounds of the three Essex 
parishes mentioned above, together with an account 
of the heraldry. Of the pedigrees at the end, we 
have the author’s own assurance that they are ‘all 
too brief and imperfect.” If compilations of this 
kind are to have any true value, they must be faith- 
ful, complete, and accurate. Mr. Bloom, who has 
but recently gone into Essex, ought before publishing 
to have inquired into all that had hitherto been done 
with regard to these churches. The most obvious 
source for a mere tyro to consult would be the 
indexes to the old Gentleman’s Magazine, but 
these have been neglected. The church of St. 
Nicholas, Harwich, was entirely rebuilt 1820-1823. 
Mr. Bloom gives copies of some of the old and lost 
monuments from Dale’s History of Harwich and 
Dovercourt, which was published in 1825, but he 
pays no heed to the communications made to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine about the inscriptions and 
epitaphs, by Mr. Richard Barnes, in 1806 and 1807. 
Several of the more recent and more important monu- 
ments were moved from the old church to the new in 
1823. The monument to Rev. John Jones, 1785, a 
former vicar, is given in quite different terms by 
Messrs. Barnes and Bloom; one gives him a wife 
Susan, and the other Sarah. Which is right? 
Mr. Barnes gives the inscription to ‘‘ Robert Sea- 
man, Gent., who for steadfast love and reverence to 
the Church of England, 42s Joyalty to the government, 
his charity to the poor, 42s excellent skill in surgery, 
and his service to this borough (in which he was born 
and was mayor three times) has left a blessed memory. 
He departed this life August 1, 1695, aged 68 years.” 
Why has Mr. Bloom omitted the parts in italics? 
Mr. Barnes can scarcely have invented them. Several 
interesting inscriptions given by Barnes are altogether 
omitted in this work, including one in German of 
1788, and one to Thomas Furnivall, 1794, ‘* a musician 
in the Bedfordshire Militia.” 

We notice also some misprints or careless blunders 
made in transcription which are inexcusable in a 
work of this nature; especially is this the case with 
Latin inscriptions. For abject nonsense, commend 
us to one given hy Mr. Bloom on p. 78. We have 
not seen the original, but feel sure that the corrections 
we make in brackets are to be found on the stone 
itself: ‘‘Sub hoc monumento deponuntur crueres 
(cineres) Rogeri Reay, qui mare et terras gloriam 
queritaus (queritans), tandem e@cidit (cecidit) sed 
fortiter nam et in (fhalcuzs (thalamis) honoris 
obdormivit : obiit ¢vicesstmo (tricesimo) die Septem- 
bris, anno 1673.” 
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SCRIVELSBY: THE HOME OF THE CHAMPIONS. 
With some Account of the Marmion and 
Dymoke Families. By the Rev. Samuel Lodge, 
M.A. Ziliot Stock. 4to., pp. xvi, 200, seven- 
teen full-page illustrations. Price not stated. 

The Rev. Canon Lodge, rector of Scrivelsby, is a 
fortunate man among local annalists. He is not only 
the incumbent of a small parish of average interest, 
but the peculiar and unique association of the royal 
championship with the tenure of the manor has 
afforded him an opportunity of producing a book of 
which he has not been slow to avail himself, and 
which does credit to his industry. 

The Dymokes have dwelt at Scrivelsby for more 
than five centuries, and the championship is strictly 
attached to the feudal ownership of the manor. The 
term hereditary championship is not altogether correct, 
for the office is only hereditary as being attached to 
the estate, which may be supposed as a rule to pass 
from father to son. The ownership of the manor and 
the distinctive title and office of champion are in- 
separably united, so that from 1760 to 1875 the 
championship was vested in the younger Scrivelsby 
branch of the Dymoke family, and not in the elder or 
Tetford branch. 

The original royal champion at the time of the 
coronation of William the Conqueror was the great 
Norman baron Marmion, better known by his court 
title as Robert Dispensator. On the death of his 
descendant Sir Philip Marmion, who was a leading 
statesman and soldier in the time of Henry III., 
without male, his extensive estates were divided 
between his four daughters as co-heiresses. The 
eldest daughter died without issue, whereupon the 
Tamworth estates came to Margaret, the second 
daughter, wife of Sir Ralph Cromwell. Their 
daughter and heiress Jane became the wife of Sir 
Alexander Freville. Jane, the youngest of Sir Philip 
Marmion’s four daughters, who inherited Scrivelsby 
and the Lincolnshire estates, became the wife of Sir 
Thomas Ludlow. The only son of this marriage left 
a daughter and heiress, Margaret, who was married 
to Sir John Dymoke. At the time of the coronation 
of Richard II., two claims were put forth for the 
championship, Sir Baldwin Freville (great-grandson 
of Sir Alexander mentioned above), and Sir John 

oke. The Court of Claims decided in favour 
of Sir John Dymoke, though descended from the 
youngest Marmion daughter, because it was proved 
that the championship was attached to the manor of 

Scrivelsby by the honourable service of ‘‘ knight 

serjeanty.” Since then the championship has re- 
mained uninterruptedly in the hands of successive 
Dymokes as lords of Scrivelsby, although at the last 
two coronations the interesting ceremonial attached to 
the championship was unfortunately allowed to fall 
into abeyance. The whole of the particulars relative 
to the championship in past and present days have 
been carefully worked out by Canon Lodge and 
placed on record after a most interesting fashion. 
We cannot, however, give quite the same amount of 
praise to the history of the village, and church, and 
other appurtenances, as further research would have 
brought other facts to light, and it seems a pity that 
the book was not confined to the story of the Dymokes 
and the championship. Nor is heraldry a strong 


point in Canon Lodge’s learning, or he could never 
have stated that the fourth of the Dymoke quarter. 
ings (sa. a sword point downward arg., hilted and 
pomelled or), which pertains to the Kilpeck family, 
was a badge representing the championship! As if 
a badge could ever become a quartered charge. The 
frontispiece of this excellently printed book is a beau- 
tifully coloured shield of the fifteen quarterings of 
the Dymokes, but this costly plate is spoilt by the 
wrong colouring of the Ludlow and Marmion arms, 
in both of which azure, the true bright blue of 
heraldry, is given as a dingy slate colour approxi- 


mating to sable. 
S$ & 


DEANERY OF BICESTER. PART VII. HISTORY OF 
FRITWtLL AND SOULDERN. By Rev. J. C, 
Blomfield, M.A. Zi/iot Stock. 4to., pp. 100. 

This history of the deanery of Bicester will even- 
tually form a goodly work. Mr. Blomfield eminently 
possesses the rare art of making local chronicles 
interesting. In the manor-house of Fritwell he has 
a good subject. It is a handsome example of the 
domestic architecture of the time of James I., and bears 
the date 1619 and the initials E. Y. (Edward Yorke). 
There is a good plate of the front of this E-shaped 
house. Some terrible stories are told of its subse- 
quent occupants. We must try and find room for 
two of them. In 1712 Fritwell manor-house was let 
to Sir Edward Longueville, a descendant of the 
Longuevilles of Wolverton. Having sold that estate 
for the relief of James II., he came to reside at 
Fritwell. ‘‘ A sad story has been handed down in 
connection with his residence here. Over the drawing- 
room in the manor-house there was a long attic, at 
the end of which was a very narrow cupboard, fitted 
with shelves, to all appearance like an ordinary cup- 
board, which remained until a few years ago. After 
pulling the shelves forward, the whole back came with 
them, and thus opened a passage just wide enough 
for an adult person to squeeze through, under the 
beams of the roof, into a small room beyond. In 
the corner of this inner room was a smaller apart- 
ment, partitioned off with lath and plaster, about eight 
feet by four or five feet, into which access was given 
by a low and small opening, and in which there was 
no window, but only a small fireplace, which had 
been much used, judging from the burnt and 
blackened chimney-back. These rooms were pro- 
bably intended as the hiding-place of a Roman priest 
in the days of sudden visits of pursuivants and perse- 
cution. But the tradition is that they were the scene 
of a horrible tragedy. It is said that there were two 
brothers of the Longueville family resident in this 
house, that the younger of them here imprisoned the 
elder, on the ground of his being a lunatic, and kept 
him in close confinement for fourteen years, until he 
was ultimately starved to death. Sir G. Longueville 
met his death by a fall from his horse at Bicester races, 
on August 19, 1718. Sir Edward Longueville was 
buried at Fritwell, August 26, 1718.” 

In 1729 the manor estate was sold, and became the 
property of the Wakes, an old Northamptonshire 
family. Sir Baldwin Wake came to reside in the 
manor-house about 1730. ‘‘ Another sad story is 
told of this time. In 1735 Sir Baldwin (Wake) and 
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his two sons, Baldwin and Charles, were playing at 
cards very late one night, when a quarrel arose, in 
which the father struck his eldest son with a blow 
so heavy that the latter fell on his temple against the 
panelled wainscot of the room. There he lay motion- 
less; all attempts to rouse him proved unavailing, 
and death was said to have been instantaneous. 
Horror-struck, Sir Baldwin was about to awaken the 
sleeping household, when his younger son, Charles, 
at once proposed to leave the house and take on him- 
self the suspicion of having caused his brother’s 
death. This proposal was silently acquiesced in, and 
the father and son then carried the dead hody into 
an empty and unused room in the attics. In the 
morning it was conjectured that the brothers, accord- 
ing to their frequent custom, had gone off together on 
some sporting expedition. Nothing was therefore 
thought of their absence till about ten days after the 
event, when the body was discovered and then buried. 
Suspicion at once fell in the direction intended, and 
every possible attempt was made to search for Charles 
and to apprehend him, but in vain. Twelve years 
later Sir Baldwin was dying, and in his last moments 
confessed that he had caused his son’s death, and 
revealed the name which his son Charles had assumed. 
The latter had enlisted as a private soldier in a line 
regiment, and at the time of his father’s death was 
stationed at Alexandria, in Egypt. When tidings 
reached him that his innocency was established, he at 
once returned to England.” 

The churchwardens’ accounts of Fritwell begin 
with the year 1568, when ‘‘a new green carpet for 

communion table with frynge” was purchased. 
The old ferial colour of green continued to be a 
favourite in this parish, ‘‘a pulpit cloth of green,” 
and also ‘‘a green cusshine for the pulpit with silk 
fringe and tossels of silk,” being given in 1641. The 
following note of the church goods of Fritwell taken 
April 22, 1593, is worth printing: ‘‘Imprimis a 
communion cuppe ; a byble and a communion booke ; 
Erasmus paraphrases; the 2 tomes of the homelys 
and the Injunctions ; three other small prayer bookes ; 
a longe surplesse and on for the clark ; a silke car- 
pett for the table; a communion table clothe that 
goodwife May kepeth and an old on that is in the 
church ; iij longe old towells ; ij great large sheetes ; 
ij boxes on with locks and keys and on to kepe the 
communion cuppe in; a newe prayer booke that was 
bought 1594; three old defaced copes; on peweter 
ewer for wine; a greene carpet for the communion 
table; on great brasse panne; on latten bazen; a 
pewter dishe to carry bred in ; a book of Jewell and 
Hardinge ; a bell.” A list of church goods of 1722 
includes ‘‘a processional cloth.” What was it? Mr. 
Blomfield attempts no explanation. Had it anything 
to do with the Rogation-tide procession ? 

Occasionally, as we have noticed in Deans parts 
of this history, Mr. Blomfield is inclined to generalize 
on far too slender foundations. Whilst commenting 
on the collections under Briefs at Souldern, he 
moralizes on the great rebellion of 1642, states that 
it was ‘‘not a popular movement or the resistance 
of a nation against what was thought to be illegal 
taxation,” but it was forsooth caused through Pro- 
testantism! He quotes with approval the silliest 
thing Lord Beaconsfield (who was no historian) ever 











said, viz.: ‘If Charles I. had hanged every Roman 
Catholic in his dominions, his descendants might 
have been sitting on the throne of England.” The 
fact is that all records, from those of the nation in 
Fetter Lane to those of each county, make it more 
and more obvious that illegal taxation did cause the 
rebellion. The writer of this notice has recently had 
the arrangement of the sessional papers of an impor- 
tant county, and there the freeholders of each ha 
met and repeatedly protested against the Ship-money, 
Benevolences, and other forms of exaction. Mr. 
Blomfield had better not pose as a national historian, 
but keep to his last as a parish annalist; wherein he 
certainly excels. The parish account books of 
Souldern are made good use of, but he need not 
imagine, unless he has got other proof, that the beer 
consumed at the parish meetings shows that they 
assembled at the village inn. However incongruous 
and profane it may now seem, it was by no means 
unusual to quaff ale on such occasions in the church. 
The notes on the incumbents of both Fritwell and 
Souldern are full and good, and bear testimony to 
much careful research. 
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HIstoRY OF ELECTIONS IN THE AMERICAN 
CoLonigs. By Cortlandt F. Bishop, Ph.D. 
(Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law ; 
Edited by the University Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia College). Vol. iii., No. 1, 
pp. 297. Price $1.50. 

The volume before us is divided into two parts ; the 
first, which is styled ‘‘ General Elections,” includes 
three chapters, the first of which gives a brief, concise 
summary of the history of general elections in Mas- 
sachusetts and Plymouth, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut and New Haven, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, the Carolinas, and Georgia. In all except 
the last-named State, where the government was to 
all intents and purposes oligarchic, the election of the 
executive lay with the mass of the Fagor though in 
the first instance a charter was made out on several 
occasions, giving the balance, and indeed practically 
the whole, of the power to the original small band of 
colonists and their nominees. In the second chapter 
the qualifications requisite for the exercise of the 
franchise are detailed at length ; we give some of the 
more noteworthy restrictions. Inthe southern colonies 
negroes, mulattos, and Indians were debarred from 
voting. Religious opinions, except in the case of 
Roman Catholics or Quakers, were seldom a dis- 
qualification. In New England it is instructive to 
notice that ‘‘the absence of correctness of moral 
behaviour would, incertain cases, lead to the suspension 
of a freeman from his privileges or even to his total 
disenfranchisement.” In fact it is recorded that on 
one occasion a would-be freeman needed his neigh- 
bours’ testimony to his ‘‘ sober and peaceable conser- 
vation.” It is a curious fact that a property qualifica- 
tion in the most democratic of these constitutions was 
a sine gud non. The most interesting feature of 
the concluding chapter, entitled ‘‘ Management of 
Elections,” of the first part, is that which traces the 
growth of the proxy system. In the case of an 
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equality of votes being cast for two or more candidates, 
the sheriff, in accordance with the English use, was 
given a casting vote. Contests, resulting in actual 
equality of votes, have occurred twice in the history of 
American elections. 

In the second part—‘‘ Local Elections ””—the plan 
of the first portion is repeated. It cannot be said 
that any points of more than local interest are herein 
raised. 

The various appendices, giving verbatim writs and 
oaths and unpublished statutes relating to elections, 
beside other matter, are prevented by the newness of 
American antiquity (if such an oxymoron be permissible) 
from acquiring that value in the eyes of archzologists, 
which is attached to the resurrection in printed form 
of bygone records of other countries. 

W. M. C. 
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A History OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF PORLOCK, 
AND OF THE PATRON SAINT, ST. DUBRICIUS. 

By Rev. Walter Hook, M.A. Parker and Son. 
8vo., pp. xii, 95, five illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 
The parish church of Porlock, in the lovely 
Somersetshire bay of that name, has the unusual 
dedication of St. Dubricius. The rector (Mr. Hook) 
in this little book gives fifteen pages to a discussion of 
the contradictory accounts of that celebrated Welsh 
saint, who died at a very great age in A.D. 612. The 
next section is termed ‘‘The Fitz-Roges Church,” 
and describes the connection of that family with 
Porlock, and the building or rebuilding of an Early 
English church here about 1200 by Sir Simon Fitz- 
Roges. As Sir Simon was lord of the manor about 
that period, this conjecture seems highly probable. 
The effigy of a knight in a founder’s recess is most 
likely that of Sir Simon. It is a great pity that no 
drawing is given of this effigy, as it has several 
notable features. Mr. Hook’s description cannot be 
relied on, as he actually gravely repeats the oft- 
exploded fable about the arrangement of the legs 
denoting a crusader! Deciding that as ‘‘ the cru- 
sader’s legs are crossed at the knee,” Sir Simon had 
been in two crusades, he proceeds to discuss the exact 
date of the building of the church between these two 
events! We think it high time that any man of 
education seriously repeating these exploded ideas 
should be made to pay a fine to the Society of 
Antiquaries! Our last sight of this effigy goes back 
more than thirty years, but unless our memory plays 
us false, the helmet either bears the sacred monogram 
(a most exceptional feature), or has a place left smooth 
for that or some other inscription. Mr. Hook in- 
stances a double-drain piscina as a relic of the Early 
English church. This may be so, but if it is the case, 
it is certainly of later date than czvca 1200. So far as 
our observation goes, these double drains are rarely, if 
ever, found until a date bordering on the Decorated 
or the Transition, between the two. We suppose 
Mr. Hook knows the double-drain piscina in the 
neighbouring church of Luccombe, which is certainly 
not earlier than the time of Edward I. The suc- 
ceeding chapter describes the alterations effected in 
the church in the time of Sir Pees Harington, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward, third Earl 
of Devon. He died in 1418. The elaborate effigies 


to Sir John and his wife are fully described. His 
wife Elizabeth subsequently became the wife of Sir 
William Bonville, but she remained Lady of Porlock 
till her death at an advanced age in 1472. The effigy 
of her first husband, judging from the armour details, 
could not have been carved until the Lady Elizabeth’s 
death, or towards the end of her life. A fourth 
chapter is headed ‘‘ The Porlock Chantry” ; it ought 
to be ‘‘ Chantries” for there were two. The incumbents 
of Porlock, from 1297 downwards, are given from Mr, 
Weaver’s lists, together with some account of the later 
rectors. The later alterations of the church and some 
extracts from churchwardens’ accounts follow. In the 
last chapter there is a description of the once beautiful 
wagon-roofed chapel of Porlock Weir, long desecrated 
and used as a cottage. When a chapel-of-ease was 
being erected at Porlock Weir in 1874, the lord of the 
manor was entreated, but all in vain, to permit the 
old chapel to be put to its original use. It has since 
been demolished, but fortunately Mr. Hook is able 
to give us photographs of the exterior and interior. 
He fails to tells us that it was dedicated to St. Olave, 
Mr. Hook is not happy in his few remarks about 
disused chapels outside his own parish. They were 
no more served from Cleeve Abbey than from the 
abbeys of Westminster or St. Albans. The “ Priest’s 
Way” (not ‘* Path”) across the beautiful Horner 
Valley, which we have often traversed thirty and 
forty years ago, led from the church of Luccombe to 
the church of Stoke Pero, and not from the chapel of 
the Blessed Saviour, at the cross roads called Chapel 
Gate. There are some pretty legends about that 
‘*Priest’s Way” that might well have been told. 
The township of Doverhay, in Luccombe parish, forms 
part of the town of Porlock, and almost touches the 
parish church of St. Dubricius. Doverhay had a 
chapel of its own, almost within a stone’s-throw of 
Porlock Church, in pre-Reformation days (though 
Mr. Hook writes to the contrary), as could be proved, 
and we suppose still could be proved, by documents in 
the Luccombe parish chest. 

Porlock Church has now undergone considerable 
restoration, and was re-opened in 1891. We have 
not seen it since the change, but as the late Mr. 
Sedding was the architect, we feel sure that as little 
harm was done as could be avoided. The truncated 
wooden spire, the top of which was blown off about 
1700, has even been left in its mutilated condition, 
which is, in our opinion, carrying anti-restoration a 
little too far, as even the most devoted lovers of 
Porlock and its exquisite scenery must admit that the 
broken-off spire is a distinct blot on the landscape, 
aad has not a single point of historic or architectural 
interest to commend its continuation. There are 
some curious slips in the book, probably overlooked 
printer’s errors. We suppose ‘‘ window ced/s” on 
page 26 means “‘ sills,” and that ‘* Feet of Zzves” on 
page 85 means ‘‘ Fines.” It is perhaps a little hard 
on this book that it has fallen into the hands, for 
review, of one who knew this district well years ago, 
and who cannot help being somewhat disappointed 
with its pages; but it is sure to give satisfaction to 
many, and puts together a great deal of valuable 
information in a small space at a very moderate price. 
What, by-the-bye, has become of the marvellous pink 
and white angels and other pictures that used to adorn 
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the walls of the church, the work we believe of some 
local artist? We see no reference to them in this 


volume. 
& Ss 


Among the SMALLER Books, PAMPHLETS, and 
MAGAZINES recently received, the following may be 
noticed : Stephen Kemarx, the Story of a Venture in 
Ethics, by Hon. and Rev. James Adderley (Edward 
Arnold), is the noblest story with a motive that the 
English press has brought out this century. Every 
man of means or in comfortable circumstances, and 
especially every clergyman of the Establishment, 
should spend a shilling upon it and carefully digest it. 
The wit and sparkling satire make it eminently read- 
able. — Songs in Spring-Time, by John Cameron 
Grant (E. W. Allen, price 2s.); notwithstanding the 
fact that 43 pages out of a total of 136 in this book 
are taken up with selected press eulogies of Mr. 
Grant’s previous ‘‘ poems,” we do not regard him as 
anything more than a fluent, vigorous, and much 
over-rated rhymester.— Zhe Use and Abuse of West- 
minster Abbey as a National Mausoleum is a private 
reprint of the address by Rev. Dr. Cox, F.S.A., at 
the annua] meeting (July 18, 1893) of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings.—Ox a Painting 
of St. Barbara in the Church of Cucklington, Somer- 
set, by Rev. F. W. Weaver, M.A., is an illustrated re- 
print from the Somerset Archzological Society’s Pro- 
ceedings of an able and interesting paper on the cult of 
St. Barbara, read by the author on August 15, 1893. 
—Bibliotheca Lancastriensis is an extensive shilling 
catalogue of books on the topography and genealogy 
of Lancashire, for sale by Albert Sutton, of Man- 
chester. 

The current topics of Motes and Queries for (1) 
Leicestershire and Rutland, (2) Gloucestershire, 
(3) Somerset and Dorset, and (4) Northamptonshire, 
as well as the usual magazines, foreign and English, 
have also reached us, but we have no space in this 
issue to do more than acknowledge them. 

The Builder (September 23) contains an illustrated 
account of some French medizval tiles, and some 
interesting extracts from the account-book of the pen- 
ultimate prior of the Benedictine monastery serving 
Worcester cathedral church before the Reformation ; 
(September 30) ancient crosses in the Isleof Man, drawn 
and described by Mr. Archibald Knox ; (October 7) 
plates, sketches, and description of the highly interest- 
ing cathedral church of St. Magnus, Kirkwall, by Mr. 
Alexander McGibbon ; and (October 14) an illustra- 
tion by Mr. John S. Corder of the guest-chamber of 
the picturesque old house near Ipswich called Christ- 
church or Withepole House. 

The ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MaGazIn_E is light 
and bright under its new management. The wax 
effigies of Westminster Abbey, now in the upper 
Islip chapel, are described and fully illustrated in the 
October number. 
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ROMANO-BRITISH DISCOVERIES AT LONG 
WITTENHAM. 


[Vol. xxviii., p. 161.] 


Seeing that Mr. Haverfield has mentioned in the 
Antiquary for October the discoveries made on 
my farm, I very much regret he did not see the lines 
of the buildings in the corn before it was cut, for 
then he would have seen that they are far too exten- 
sive to be only a Romano-British farming settlement, 
for I can find traces on about 130 acres, and most 
being on the very worse furlong in the parish, I do 
not think the British would have chosen it for a 
farming settlement. If you refer to the Ordnance 
map you will see that it is one of the strongest posi- 
tions on the Thames, being defended on three sides 
by the river, and I can find traces of earth-works 
across the open side. It must have been a strong 
British settlement when the Romans came and took 
possession of it. 

In opening one of the British wells I found that it 
had been filled in by the Romans, for one of their 
roads passed right over it. In the bottom I found 
evidence that it had been steined up with wattle, and 
I also found in the bottom a large quantity of some 
blue colouring matter, which proved to be due to 
phosphate of iron caused by decayed animal matter. 
I also found a very fine flint arrow-head, a large 
quantity of bones—human, deer, British ox, pig, dog, 
and, I believe, teeth of the bear; I also found a 
portion of leather which I believe to be part of the 
armour of a Roman; also several pieces of plaster 
having the mark of the wattling on them. All this 
points to the very early occupation of the Romans, 
for at Dorchester all the early Roman buildings were 
built of wattle with mud foundations. 

Owing to the drought it has been impossible to 
excavate much at present, so I have only opened 
some of the wells—six altogether, three British and 
three Roman. 

Mr. Money did not say there was a “basilica,” 
but that there were outlines of a building of basilican 
form. There is part of a Roman road about a mile 
from here in a most perfect state, with a kerb on 
each side and all the stones left in position for about 
three or four chains, 

HENRY J. HEWETT. 


North Field Farm, Long Wittenham, 
Abingdon, October 9, 1893. 


EXCAVATIONS AT HARDKNOTT. 


In your interesting note on the excavations at 
Hardknott in the October number of the Antiguary, 
it is mentioned that ‘‘on one afternoon nearly a 
hundred tourists arrived, and almost drove the work- 
men wild by their silly queries.” Now, it naturally 
occurs to me to ask another silly query, namely, why 
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the person who was in charge of the work did not 
receive the tourists civilly and take advantage of such 
an excellent opportunity of popularising archzology 
by delivering an address to them upon the explora- 
tions? We all know that a fool can ask a question 
which a wise man cannot answer, and I believe this 
fact explains the reluctance often exhibited by the 
peppery explorer to gratify the reasonable curiosity 
of the anxious inquirer. My experience of arche- 
ologists leads me to think that there are no greater set 
of frauds and humbugs living. I know this to be the 
case, because I have asked several of my archzologi- 
cal friends what they think of specialists in their own 
branch of study, and the universal answer is that they 
have the utmost contempt for the supposed ability of 
their rivals. 

It is my advice, therefore, to archeologists never to 
attempt to answer questions put by the outside 
public, or one of these fine days they will be found 
out. If the crowd were allowed to see the inside of 
a Punch and Judy show, how could they still con- 
tinue to respect the characters in that inimitable 
drama? 

ANOTHER SILLY FOOL WHO HOPES ONE 
DAY TO BECOME AN ARCHAOLOGIST. 


TUVVVUVUVUVVVUVUVUVUUUVUVUUUUVUVUUYUUVUVVVUUYUUUNUUUUYUVUNY 


NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception unill be made, 


Lt would be well 2 those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 


Communications for the Editor should be addressed 
“ Antiquary, Barton-le-Street, Malton.” All business 
letters should be addressed to the Publisher, 62, Pater- 
noster Row. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “* ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 


Our contributor Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, will be grateful for information at 
any time forwarded to him direct of any Roman finds, 
and also of reprints or numbers of provincial archeo- 
logical journals containing articles on such subjects. 





